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The Repentance of Black Gilliberd 


Now that the branch of melody breaks 

In green against bare Lent 

And drifts of heaven crowd Saint Patric’s hill, 
Without the blessings of black ash 

In pure fire I repent 

Of frailties in a bardic will. 


For I have diced in withered towns 

The true coin of the sun, 

And wasted crafts when plying at my ease 
The trickster’s mental algebra 

Of nods and winks, with one 

Who brought no harvest to our knees. 


_ Men from the road’s blue mouth know well 
Thoughts housed too long grow pale, 
Without hostilities from wind and rain ; 
Yet moss and rheumy candlelight 
Were mine, until fierce hail 
Fell scolding on my window pane. 


At one with such wild messengers, 
Born of a hardy race, 

I bear a spirit lit with mountain wind ; 
And thus unlettered, may the years 
Most weather-beaten, trace 

A chiselled scripture on my mind. 
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So here I leave to twilight pools 

The forgeries of light, 

While Spring is ousting Lent from bough and bone 
And for pure commerce with the sun 

I climb above the night, 

That preys on mounds of holy stone. 


Where others wear the red knee-caps 

Of penitence, O may 

The nettles’ green teeth fall beneath my shoe, 
And to this well of shining song 

Bring fiery lime, I pray 

O voice of mountains, lightning and dew. 


F. R. HIGGINS. 


The Vision of Black Gilliberd 


(After his study of Celtic Art in early Christian Ireland.) 


To A. E. 


While waves were glazed with silence 
Beneath each shadow’s weight, 

The still-house in Grass Island 

Kept sleep on me last night; 

And there, when souls from heaven 
Came softly through my sleep, 

One dressed in blue mist led me 
Through fields of meal and mead. 
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From black lands we rowed over 
The sacred river Boyne, 

To saints who gamely sported, 
While bagpipes cried with joy 
Beside four walking Beauties 
Rich cloaks over their loins, 
Cloaks circled with laced serpents 
Snared by their own silk coils. 


Ah, there’s no waste of music: 
I saw the Paschal sun 

Dance when a hearty psalm-tune 
Was step-danced on a drum; 
Even the Hazel of Knowledge 
(Sworded by fiery tongues 

Once moulded to anvil music) 
Blossomed again in song. 


Cut-stone rang with the Lord’s name, 
Brass eagles sang His glees, 

The fingered leaves of laurel 

Were folded with His peace ; 

Inks ran to praise His knowledge, 
While His own scribe adorned 

Stags sheltering in a forest 

Of their own legs and horns. 


And there I passed old craftsmen, 
Whose knowing hands have honed— 
From carven colours on parchment— 
God’s thought in dreaming stone, 

All living in God’s guildhall 

(Praised be their noble souls !) 

Stone artists, bardic builders, 
Weavers of airy gold. 
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O fierce minds welded to glory 

And tuned as one holy bell, 

Too soon each blue hill before you 
Sank from my mind, until 

Each angled and arklike abbey— 
White-washed as a green aired star— 
Grew paler....and there I dallied 
Alone in the gathering dark ; 


Alone and the thin grass blowing 
Soft frost by a ghostly lake ; 

Alone, but once a lost soul— 

Naked as any snail— 

Looked on me through the dark air, 
And on his iceberg throne 

I looked, and saw his dead face.... 
And that face was my own ! 


F, R. HIGGINS. 


The Principles of English 
Versification 


By T. B. RupMosE-Brown. 


Katharine M. Wilson : The Real Rhythm in English Poetry, Aberdeen 
University Press. 1929. pp. vi. and 171. 7s. 6d. 


More nonsense has been talked about versification than about 
anything else except the Censorship, the Descent of Man, Woman’s 
Dress and Sex. No two writers have ever been able to agree, 
not only in matters of detail, but in matters of principle. There 
have undoubtedly been great metrists, who have either recorded 
the facts (Miss Wilson ought to praise them, since (p. 159), she 
urges us to record the facts and then examine and discuss them ; 
however she means not the facts, but her facts!) like Tobler; or 
who have tried to derive modern metres from their originals, like 
D’Ovidio, Schlicher, W. Meyer, Kawczynski, and others; or who 
have attempted to discover the underlying principles of verse, 
like Wulff, Saran, Thomas MacDonagh, and others, including, 
despite his wilful wrong-headedness, Saintsbury. No scholar can 
possibly neglect or undervalue their work, although Miss Thomson 
may and, as far as she has heard of them, does! 

With the whole school of “ phonetic’ metrists, above all with 
the phonetico-musical section, even where their, phonetic investi- 
gation is, in itself, scholarly, which is not often, I have scant 
patience. Miss Wilson belongs to that school, and to that section. 
Unlike the best of them, Verrier, Lote, Landry, Thomson, 
Scripture, etc., she provides, however, no terrifying apparatus of 
experimental work. She is content to lay down the law arbitrarily 
and dogmatically, like the German who evolved the camel from 
his inner consciousness, or like a scholastic philosopher. She is 
even a trifle playful and insolent, a combination of Fascism and 
united Empirism with Gilbert and Sullivan. While the work of 
the greater phonetic metrists is valuable as far as it goes, as 
phonetic not metrical research, Miss Thomson’s work is of 
value only as illustrating her own prejudices. She has not 
adumbrated brilliant and suggestive ideas like Coventry Patmore 
or my old friend Omond (who, both, escape the worst faults 
of the phonetic and almost all those of the musical scansionists) 
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and the newer Lascelles Abercrombie, whose book remains, on the 
whole, the best in English on English metric, if it be taken with 
Kaluza’s. : 

This sort of thing really won’t do! “This is all right, I 
suppose. Milton was a classical scholar and knew all these 
technical feet in their own homes. He would have known what 
Bridges is talking about.” (p. 142). If Miss Wilson is not a 
classical scholar, she should observe a respectful attitude towards 
those who are: if she doesn’t understand Bridges, the loss is 
hers. By all means let us have facts, as she urges (p. 159) and 
then ‘‘ examine and discuss such facts,”’ but let them be, in the 
first place, real facts, not guesswork, and in the second place, 
metrical not merely phonetic facts. In any case, for phonetic 
facts, I will go to the phoneticians, not to the musical-scansionists ! 
The phonetic facts of Verrier and Landry, for example, are facts : 
but they are, despite Verrier and Landry, perfectly consistent, 
as I hope to show elsewhere, with traditional systems of scansion, 
provided these traditional systems are clarified, brought up-to- 
date, mis au point, and, above all, made intelligible by insistence 
on the basic principles of all metrical investigation. 

I wonder when English writers on versification (and French, 
too, for the matter of that) will begin to realize that, excellent 
as their analysis often is, it is beside the point, and does not even 
state the problem, far less solve it. It even obscures the issue, 
and makes an historical investigation of verse forms, one of the 
most important branches of metrical research, impossible. When 
you have spoken a piece of verse into a recording gramaphone 
and measured the resulting record with the utmost accuracy, 
even supposing you spoke it correctly, all you have got is the 
phonetic constitution of the portion of speech-material concerned. 
You have not, and by this method and by analogous methods, 
you never will get the metrical constitution of the verse gua verse. 

_A verse is speech-material, with its normal phonetic consti- 
tution, set to a metrical scheme, which is pre-existent in the 
poet’s mind (and it is to be hoped, in the reader’s) and independent 
of the speech-material set to it, and equally inviolable. The 
analyses of the phoneticians and musical prosodians (where the 
latter are not wildly at sea) have shown no fundamental 
distinction between verse and prose. Prose has no underlying 
(ideal, if you like) metrical scheme. Verse has. Without it, you 
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can have no verse, at best merely Vers libre, which is only (if it is 
vers libre; as it so often is not, but just ordinary verse capriciously 
or phonetically instead of metrically divided into lines) a sloppier 
type of prose. The essence of the effect of verse resides in the 
varying conformity to and clashing with the metrical scheme 
that underlies them of the words set to it. Nobody will, of course, 
deny that rhythm is essential to verse, but, first and foremost, 
it is not the rhythm of the words as mere logos or ethos but the 
thythm of the underlying scheme to which they are set with its 
(ideal) alternations of strong and weak places (arsis and thesis 
if you prefer) and its ictus (or beats). These latter are not 
identical with or necessarily related to the stress accents of the 
speech-material. 

The lines from Samson Agonistes analysed (p. 125) by Miss 
Wilson are not verse because, phonetically, a number of accentual 
choriambs may be made out, or because a fantastic musical 
notation may be used, more or less adequately, to note the 
phonetic constitution of the speech-material, but because the lines 
are set to a definite metrical scheme according to the rules of 
the game; and they are great verse because a master so set them. 

Can nonsense go further than this quotation from Miss 
Thomson: “‘ The apparently simple rhythmic pattern of these is 
not simply a trochee and two iambs, but a trochee and iamb 
forming a choriamb with a cadence iamb to balance, not the 
same sort of choriamb as ‘ What your commands imposed,’ which 
is a real undivided choriamb (or practically so) followed by a 
separate iamb. The choriamb here, which is only half chori- 
ambic, melts into the iamb, the relation and separation being 
emphasised by the rhyme (it is more than assonance) ‘here’ and 
‘tears,’ just as ‘ weakness’ and ‘ contempt,’ ‘ dispraise,’ ‘ blame’ 
and ‘ fair’ emphasise the separation and junction of the rhythmic 
units by assonance”’? There is a great deal more in the same 
strain. And all this pother about 

. no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair... 
a quite regular (and very fine) iambic decasyllabic passage. The 
metaphysician who defined God as an ‘‘ emergent begotten by 
time on space”’ was not talking worse nonsense. But let the 
musical scansionists loose and God alone knows what they will 
be up to! And while I am on this subject, let me say that, while 
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quantitative verse may conceivably be noted by musical symbols 
instead of longs and shorts, and while accentual verse has in all 
probability some kinship to music in so far as its periods from 
stress ictus to stress ictus (I mean ictus exteriorized by stress) 
are more or less isochronous, alternating verse, such as the English 
heroic line, cannot be noted musically and is not akin to music, 
and not isochronous. I doubt very much also, whether even 
purely accentual verse can adequately be noted musically, since, 
in modern languages, the length of syllables is not accurately 
definable, and is in all cases, at any rate, a function of their 
stress. 

However, to return to Milton’s “ choriambs,”’ the metrical 
scheme is that of the Romance alternating iambic decasyllable 
(so called, not because the words set to it are necessarily iambic, 
accentually or otherwise, but because the metrical scheme is) in 
its English or Italian form rather than in its French, 7.¢., with 
frequent over-running caesura (which is mainly Italian) and the 
possibility (even if rarely used) of epic caesura (which is French, 
and even more, as it turned out, English). There is of course 
another Romance (here French) decasyllable, the “‘ trochaic,” 
which is not used in English, although it might be, with congruence 
of accent and ictus on 5 and 10, instead of on 4 or 6 and Io. 

I may illustrate its form by the lines: 

Swans sail down the tide, herons flap their wings ; 
Malahide stands out high against the East ; 

The ebb is nigh full, a silvery stream 

Winds through the brown flats starred with purple bloom : 
Far away the Naul breaks the northern sky. 


ce 


Milton may play with his choriambs as he will, but that is 
not why his lines are verse. They are verse because the metrical 
scheme of the English form of the iambic decasyllable underlies 
them with its alternation of weak and strong places, and the 
play of accent against ictus, coming to congruence always on the 
fourth or sixth and tenth syllable (but not necessarily elsewhere— 
that rests with the poet). 

The clearest statements of the coexistence in modern verse 
(alternating and accentual) of an. inviolable metrical scheme and 
an inviolable portion of speech-material fitted (not wrenched) to 
it have been made by Professor Fredrik Wulff of Lund (the doyen 
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of all metricists) and his humble disciple myself (in a thesis of 
I9g05 as well as in a discussion with Verrier in the Modern 
Language Review (1912 to 1914). I may also refer to Angelo 
Solerti who in his Manuale di Metrica Classica italiana ad accento 
ritmico (1886), one of the pamphlets of the Odi Barbare contro- 
versy, lays stress on the difference (in quantitative verse) of 
accento grammaticale and accento ritmico, by which he means the 
rhythm of the ictus in the metrical scheme. 

His other contentions I do not accept. Carducci was right. 
Solerti was wrong. The medieval Latin poets, like Carducci, kept 
the normal accentuation, or the varying accentuations, of the 
classical quantitative lines they imitated, and produced alternating 
verse. Solerti places accents wherever the ictus fell in quantitative 
verse and produces purely accentual verse. The English and 
German ‘‘hexameter ”’ is Solertian. 

An extreme instance of the confusion of thought which has 
produced the “ phonetic ”’ school of scansion is provided by the 
theories of such metrists as Quicherat, Becq de Fouquiéres, 
d’Eichthal, Verrier, and Grammont. The speech-material fitted 
to the alexandrine metrical scheme pretty often exhibits in whole 
or part an accentual anapaestic rhythm, ¢.g., in the lines: 

On me ferme Ja bouche, on |’excuse ou le plaint, 
C’est pour lui que je tremble ; et c’est moi que l’on craint. 


But it does not follow that the metrical scheme is anapaestic, 
like that of Byron’s: 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 


It is not. The alexandrine is not accentual, nor anapaestic, but 
alternating, and the scheme is iambic. Spencer’s 


As the God of my life? Why hath he me abhorred ? 
has the same scheme as the French lines quoted. 


The lines (from Hugo’s Evivadnus) : 
Qu’est ce que tout cela fait a l’herbe des plaines, 
Aux oiseaux, a la fleur, au nuage, aux fontaines ? 
Qu’est ce que tout cela fait aux arbres des bois, 
Que le peuple ait des jougs et que l'homme ait des rois? 
L’eau coule, le vent passe, et murmure; Qu’importe ? 


B 
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have in general, considered phonetically, an anapaestic rhythm, 
but for all that they are set to the same metrical scheme as 
Etant aux champs avec le diacre Pollion. 
Baif’s Ode beginning : 
Ce petit dieu colére, archer, léger oiseau 

has, in general, phonetically, except in the first line, a movement 
of three unaccented plus one accented syllables, but its real metre 
(despite Baif’s contention that it is quantitatively choriambic ! ) 
is that of the alexandrine, like Hugo’s lines just quoted. 

I have spoken of accentual and alternating verse. That 
distinction goes, like the distinction between metrical scheme and 
phonetic rhythm to the basis of all metric. But it has been 
neglected by almost all metrists (of English and French speech 
at least). There are in English (and in other modern languages, 
at any rate) two entirely distinct types of versification, which 
depend for their distinction, not perhaps so much on difference 
of underlying metrical scheme as on a different conception of 
what constitutes adequate setting of phonetic material to metrical 
scheme, adequate congruence, that is to say. One of the latest 
writers on English versification, Mr. Johannes C. Andersen, who 
writes from New Zealand, and is apparently not originally (an 
advantage from a metrical point of view) of English speech, does 
indeed make such a distinction—into “heroic ’”’ and “ lyric ’’— 
but does not dwell sufficiently on the principle determining the 
distinction. In the Ivish Review of March 1913, reviewing Thomas 
MacDonagh’s M.A. thesis, I drew attention to his clearly conceived 
distinction between “‘ speech-verse ’’ and “‘ song-verse.”’ 

MacDonagh indeed seemed destined to become a great 
metrist. But Imperialists prefer Empire to Science, and he fell 
a victim to the Pax Britannica! His death was an irretrievable 
loss to Irish (and world) scholarship. Before him Saran and the 
late poet laureate had, independently of him and of each 
other, made a _ similar distinction—Bridges differentiates 
“syllabic ’’ and ‘‘stress’’ verse, Saran ‘“‘Sprechvers”’ and 
“ Singvers,”’ or (the terms are his) ‘‘ alternating (alternierend) ”’ 
and “‘accentual ”’ verse, 

This distinction strikes at the very root of English verse. 
Miss Wilson has, apparently, never heard of it, or, having heard 
of it, ignores it. She refers to Bridges’s Milion’s Prosody, but 
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only to ridicule it. It is, despite her, one of the few really epoch- 
making books on metric written in English. 
_ The normal verse of Middle English before Chaucer who 
introduced Romance alternating syllabic verse (a few sporadic 
lines may possibly occur before him) was the descendant of the 
Old English long line. This descendant was an accentual non- 
syllabic line of eight beats, in which all the beats (ictus) were 
necessarily exteriorized by stress-accents in the speech-material. 
The weak places (reliefs) were filled indifferently by one or more 
unstressed syllables, or by none. The scheme was iambic. 
A typical example is: 

Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 

Tha Cnut ching rew therby. 

Roweth cnihtes neer the land 

And here we thes muneches sang. 


The oldest English nursery rimes preserve this typically 
English (or Germanic) type of verse, sometimes complete, often 
more or less broken down. 

Complete : 

Eener, meener, miner mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe. 


A frog he would a wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no. 


Eighth stress missing : 
The King was in his counting house, 
Counting out his money 


Last foot missing : 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before a King. 


The little dog laughed to see such fun, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 


1She falls foul of Bridges (p. 78 ”.) over the “ extra-metrical syllable.” Bridges is 
right about 
To quench the drouth of Phoebus, which as they taste 
which has “‘ epic caesura”’ after 6, but wrong about 

To set himself in glory above his peers 

which has the same metrical form. Miss Wilson is, of course, wrong on all counts. She 
mocks at preconceived schemes. But the scheme of the English heroic line is susceptible 
of historic proof. Its development can be traced back two thousand years. 
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Fourth and eighth stress missing : 
By came a spider, 
And sat down beside her. 


Fourth stress and last foot missing: 
To see a fair lady 
Get on a white horse 


Fourth foot and last foot missing : 
Can he set a shoe? 
Ay, marry, two. 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The number of syllables in the weak places (those without 
ictus) is indifferent 
By came a blackbird 
is as good a half line as 


The King was in his counting house 
And 
Baked in a pie 
is as good as 
To set before a King. 


All ‘‘ Song Verse ’”’ in English, 7.e., all accentual verse (with 
few exceptions) is derived from these types. 
The first is what Anderson calls (most unfortunately) the 
Romance verse, because it was used in the old Romances: 
She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 
And she’s ta’en Thomas up behind. 


The third is the Ballad metre. The last Anderson calls (again 
unfortunately) the Alexandrine metre, and the last but one he 
calls the Nibelungen metre and instances 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand. 


All six are essentially the same. Anderson points out that 
My Peggy smiles sae sweetly combines the first, fifth and sixth. 
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But Chaucer introduced into English the alternating syllabic 
French octosyllable, derived in turn from the medieval Latin 
octosyllable which descends from the classical iambic dimeter ; 
and the alternating syllabic French and Italian decasyllable, for 
the origin of which there is a vast choice of medieval and 
classical metres—I cannot go into it here. ‘ 

The French octosyllable had the same metrical scheme as 
the half of an English long line, but a different. setting, strictly 
syllabic, with necessary congruence only on the fourth ictus 
(eighth place), at least at the time of Chaucer, whatever may 
have been the case earlier. The French form ‘“ contaminated ”’ 
the English form, with the result that the English octosyllabic 
line begins to show a tendency towards syllabism, with or without 
alternation. Some poets have used one form, some the other. 

Thus Goldsmith’s lines (of which the first and third of each 

stanza are octosyllables) 
This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man 
are strictly syllabic, but also accentual. All the ictus are 
exteriorized by stress-accents. None occur elsewhere. 
You have a scheme 
W Sol West Ws'*| W.s | 

You may fit words to this scheme quantitatively or accen- 
tually, 7.e., exteriorize every ictus by a long syllable, or by an 
accented syllable. 

You may write, with Fortunatus, using quantitative fitting, 

Vexilla régis prodeunt 
or, with Fulbert of Chartres, you may use accentual syllabic 
fitting, and write 

In vitis patrum véteram. 
You may also fit words to it with alternating fitting, 
neglecting all congruence except in the eighth place (and 
accidentally elsewhere) : 

Fuit quidam Christicola. 
or Pasques furent en eps cel di. 

In France the final syllable of Latin proparaxytonic words 
(was stressed in the middle ages). 
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If, however, you neglect to fill some of the weak places, or 
fill them by more than one syllable, you get, with accentual 
non-syllabic fitting : 

A By came a black bird 


or A Little Miss Maffet sat on a t&ffet (here with feminine 
ending, as it chances). 

The metrical scheme is still unaltered. 

But if you systematically fix the accents in particular places, 
other than 2, 4, 6, 8, even if you fix them at 2 4 8 or 2 6 8 
or 4 6 8, you get a new scheme. 

Thus, if you write, consistently, lines like : 


Gautier’s : 

Quand viendra la saison nouvelle, 
Quand auront disparu les froids, 
Tous les deux, nous irons, ma belle, 
Pour cueillir le muguet au bois, 

or 
If you go in a train to town, 
If you wear an expensive gown. .... 


where the accents are fixed on 3, 6, 8, you have a new metrical 


scheme 
WWS |WWS|WS 
or if you like . 2 
WS | WS | WS | 
with accentual syllabic fitting. 
Italian has a line with the accents fixed on 2, 5, 8. 


A lui che nell’ erba del campo 
La spiga vitale nascose . 


If again you regularly fit 2 unaccented syllables to each 
weak place, you also get a new scheme 


WWS|]|WwWS | WWS | WWS | 
and a line like: 


And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold. 


_ The English alexandrine is also of double origin, whether 
written as one line or as two. The French alexandrine is a 
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syllabic alternating form (whatever its medieval ancestors or 
contemporaries may have been) with obligatory congruence only 
-in the third and sixth strong places, 7.e., at 6 and 12 and usually 
caesura in the middle of the line, although other forms are found 
like the lines : 


L’autrier tous seus chevauchoie mon chemin 
:) 


49 Oi dame bele et gente en un jardin 


(quoted by Tobler) which have obligatory congruence at 3 and 12 
and caesura whether masculine or over-running, after 3. Provencal 
had also a rare form with obligatory congruence at 4 or 8 as 
well as 12. 


The French alexandrine (but not the Italian) goes back to 
such medieval Latin dactylic lines as those of the eleventh century 
on Theophilus : 


Probata veterum | tradit auctoritas 


or those of the famous poem beginning 
O Roma nobilis, | orbis et domina 
or possibly iambic lines like those of the Modena watch-song of 
892, or like 
Ad flendos tuos, | Aquileia cineres.. . 
or Karli potentis | ac sereni principis' 


These derive in turn, according to their type, from the 
quantitative lesser asclepiad with proparoxytonic ending : 


Maecenas atavis | edite regibus 
or from theiambic trimeter acatclectic, with proparoxytonic ending : 


refixa caelo | devocare sidera 
or from the dactylic tetrameter acatalectic with proparaxytoric 
ending : 

eques sonante | verberabit ungula 


? The composite trochaic line known as the “ Goliardic ” or Vagantenzeile 
Quis in igne positus igne non uratur 


does not appear until after the French alexandrine—In any case it is stressed on 5 not 6, and 
would produce a French twelve syllable line stressed on 5, lz; with feminine ending. It 
has, it seems, no classical origin. Kawczynski is wrong in supposing it to be an imitation 
of tne French alexandrine (Hssai comparatif, p. 134). 
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[in all three cases paroxytonic endings would produce a medieval 
Latin and a French eleven-syllable line. All the lines adduced 
above with proparoxytoric ending produce decasyllables in 
Italian (endecasillabo sdrucciolo).] 


The French alexandrine clashed with the English accentual 
non-syllabic and strictly congruent “alexandrine”’ of quite different 
origin. Written as one line the alexandrine becomes now strictly 
syllabic and strictly accentual as well with complete congruence 
(though sporadic examples of alternating fitting are found). Written 
as two lines, either it retains the elasticity of congruence and strict 
syllabism of French or (but not in the same poem) it shows the 
non-syllabism and strict congruence of English. 


French syllabism also affected the ballad metre so that this, 
written as one line produced the accentual syllabic fourteener, 
with complete congruence. Thus it comes that.in Poulter’s 
measure, so popular in the Sixteenth Century, an alexandrine 
and a fourteener, both syllabic and accentual (and therefore 
strictly congruent) are linked together. 


The French and Italian “iambic’”’ decasyllable found no 
accentual, non-syllabic competitor in English. Chaucer’s mis- 
conception of the French lyric caesura (as he found it in 
Machault) endowed English with a catalectic decasyllable with 
the first weak place unfilled. Lydgate added his peculiarly 
abominable broken-backed version with the catalexis in the first 
place of the second portion of the line. 


Her palfrey swift A running as the wind. 
Both survived in English. 


Shakespeare can write: 
A Bootless home and weather-beaten back... 
The curtained sleep; A witchcraft celebrates. 


And Marlowe: 
A Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine. 


There persisted however in English one influence of accentual 
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verse on the alternating decasyllable, the tendency to allow, 
_ occasionally, two unstressed syllables in the weak place, a licence 
carried to extremes by Swinburne. 

But the chief effect of English accentual verse on this French 
and Italian syllabic form was to increase the tendency to 
congruence in the decasyllable. 

. pome lines of Wyatt and Doune while unexceptionable 
French ”’ lines are harsh to the English ear. 

But what utterly destroys the decasyllable is the neglect of 

the necessary congruence in the fourth place or in the sixth place. 


Such a line as Davenant’s : 
Battle (whén the caénnon’s sélphurous bréath) 


if not a decasyllable, French, English, or Italian (or anything 
else). 


But 
And her birth. Since deprived of pdépular 


can just sustain the rhythm. The sixth syllable is stressed. 


Miss Wilson claims that her ‘musical method has the 
advantage of fitting itself to any scansion. It is a method of 
recording facts, not a system” (p. 80). She falls foul of all 
descriptive nomenclatures, except her own, even when they serve 
to make clear the historic descent of a particular form of verse. 
She thus objects to Saintsbury’s “ trochaic half-dimiters (szc !) 
catalectic ’’ (by which I suppose she means trochaic half-dimeters) 
asa nomenclature for the scheme of 

Silent, silent night. 


She is particularly scathing in her condemnation of Schipper’s 
classification of the various forms of iambic tetrameter and 
trochaic tetrameter in English. Here she is, indeed, right. They 
are, as it happens, not what Schipper calls them at all, but forms 
of one line, with the same metrical scheme in all cases, the English 
accentual long line syllabized by French influence, with or without 
the first weak place filled and with or without “ feminine ending.” 
But Schipper was a great metrist. 

As a further example of Miss Wilson’s ribaldry, take this 
(p. 142): (Milton) “‘ would not know of Saintsbury’s equivalence 


Cc 
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rule, because Saintsbury was not yet born, and yet is it not 
obvious to any honest, unprejudiced reader, that if this description 
of blank verse (Bridges summarized by Saintsbury) is not right, 
Paradise Lost is only less than Samson Agonistes in vers libre ? 
I do not mean to say that Milton set out to write vers libre; he 
probably intended to give his verse the appearance of blank 
verse .... etc.” Miss Wilson does not know the meaning of 
vers libre, it would appear. But that is perhaps too much to ask. 
Anyone, however, who can write the last phrase quoted is capable 
of anything whatever. I may not agree in all points with Dr. 
Bridges or Professor Saintsbury. But to mock at them is 
unseemly and childish. 


Lirenda’s Miserie 


By LA TourRETTE STOCKWELL. 


The prevailing renaissance of war books has lately tecalled 
to my memory a thin quarto volume which, almost two years 
ago, I chanced upon one peaceful afternoon spent in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. It has, as I recall, rather a uni- 
formed orphan air, having been bound with institutional regard 
for the elimination of dust. Beneath its decorous cover, how- 
ever, burns the fiery title of ‘A Tvragedy of Cola’s Furie, or 
Lirenda’s Miserie. Written by Henry Burkhead, 1645. And 
are to be sold at the signe of the white Swanne, in -Kilkenny, 
M, DC, XLVI.’ In the eight pages of prefatory matter and the 
sixty-two pages of tragedy which follow, is contained almost 
all that is known of the author, the play, and the circumstances 
of its writing. Its significance lies within the play itself, which 
constitutes a document almost contemporary with the rebellion 
of 1641, about which the plot is orientated and which is described 
by one who was, almost certainly, an eye-witness to it. Its 
distinction is, that it has the honour to be a lonely fore-shoot 
of Irish national drama, for Cola’s Furie is the first play written 
in Ireland to express Irish nationalist sympathies or to dramatize, 
from that point of view, contemporaneous events in Ireland. 

Its author, Henry Burkhead, was a merchant, from Bristol, 
according to Langbaine.” Eventually, however, he settled at 
Kilkenny, where most probably, he owned a shop or warehouse. 
If he acquired customers, he also acquired friends, three of whom, 
William Smyth, Paul Aylward, and Daniell Breedy wrote verses 
to their “‘loving and respected friend Mr. Henry Burkhead, 
upon his Tragedie of Cola’s Furie.’’ _In their affectionate eulogy, 
we have contemporary testimony of his power as a realist, as 
when Aylward writes, 

“|... Johnson for all his wit | 
Could never paint our times as you have hit 
The humours of our age....” 


That Burkhead purposefully based his tragedy upon those 


1 British Museum, c. 21 c. 54. ' y 
* Langbaine, Gerard. An account of the English Dramatic Poets. Oxford, 1691. p. 41. 
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times, is evident from the dedicatory epistle, wherein he 
informs the Right Honourable Edward Somerset, Lord Herbert 
(“who was not unlike to Noah’s Dove with an Olive 
Branch of Peace’’) that ‘‘ The subject of this small werke”’ is 
“drawn from the historicall records of Forren countryes, and 
fitly applyable to the distempers of this kingdome.” At the 
safe distance of fifty years, Langbaine, in 1691, announced even 
more definitely that ‘“‘ The Subject of this Play, is the Irish 
Rebellion, which broke out the twenty-third day of October, 
1641.” He remarks, also, that the play was never acted, but 
from the phraseology of the prologue and epilogue it might be 
deduced that its author was, not unnaturally, at least hopeful 
of its performance. 

From the prologue, likewise, it may be gleaned, that this 
was Burkhead’s first attempt at playwriting, and, what is of more 
significance, that his sympathies were avowedly upon the side 
of the insurgents. Thus: 


“Kinde natives of this poore afflicted Ile, 
To your oppressions we address the style 
Of this our tragicke pen, who in effect, 
Are the supporters of that Architecte, 
Devised by him who never writ before, 
Yet honours you, your miseries adore.”’ 


Fortunately, the author’s adoration was tempered by a sense 
of perspective and an instinct for analysis. These rescue his 
tragedy from prejudice and so permit it to be judged as drama 
and as history. 

From a literary point of view, Cola’s Furie, although it is 
better than many other dilettante efforts of the same century in 
England, nevertheless, cannot be placed among the best of 
seventeenth century tragedies; it reveals too frequently the 
immaturity of a dramatist who was not a genius. Moulded 
into an historical tragedy on a form set by the Elizabethans, 
the play portrays events which had happened but a breath before 
the writing. The purpose of the plot was to relate those facts ; 
its weakness is that it does not interpret them. Burkhead has 
achieved a sketch of extraordinary vividness by his grasp of 
certain of the characteristic and significant elements in the con- 
dition of the times, but his play lacks the illumination of creative 
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Imagination because its author has not been able firmly to 
grasp the fundamental and inner workings of the process of 
‘ history. 

In its general construction, Cola’s Furie lacks also the beauty 
of fine craftsmanship. There is little dramatic unity and less 
individuality of character. Cola is not so much a person as a 
personalization of British wrath, vengeance and inequity. 
Neither do the characters develop, nor, further do they possess 
any inherent relationship to the action. They exist solely as 
the implements of exposition and the action is controlled chiefly 
by the almost episodic nature of the construction of the scenes. 
These, however, follow one upon the other like a series of diminu- 
tive mural paintings, many of them, when considered as individual 
units, possessing that same clarity of narrative detail with which 
we associate the pictures of Hogarth and Frans Hals. It is in 
such scenes that the importance of the play as an historical docu- 
ment may be estimated. In their realism may be traced the 
opinions, emotions, reactions and the sufferings of men of a 
suppressed and afflicted nationality and religion. For these 
to be discussed competently, the task should be appropriated 
by an historian. Briefly, however, I will undertake to outline 
the argument, and to examine in detail some of those points of 
the play which seem to me most interesting. 

“The names of the chiefe Actors’ are Cola, the Sergeant- 
Major-General of the Angolean forces; Osirus, Lieutenant 
Generall of the Angoleans; Pitho and Berosius, the Angolean 
Governors of Lirenda; Belfrida, a Spie to the Angoleans ; 
Theodorick and Lentimos, the Lirendean Commanders ; Cephalon 
and Ruffus, Lirendean gentlemen; Florilla, Dulis and Pulchrina, 
ladies of Lirenda, and Eleanora and Barbazella, two gentlewomen. 
According to Langbaine, the play is “couched under feign’d 
Names, as Osirus for the late Duke of Ormond, Berosius for 
Sr. John Borlace, &c.” Lirenda, of course, is Ireland, and the 
Angoleans, the English. 

The first act opens with a conversation between a citizen, 
a soldier and a constable, in which it is intimated that a “ horrid 
treacherie’’ has been discovered. This is followed by a pre- 
liminary skirmish between the Angoleans and Lirendeans and 
we are then given the points of view of each side. The act ends 
with a dance and a song sung by some gentlewomen who have 
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entered to cheer their wearied lords and masters. This song 
is of particular interest, for it is obviously of the recruiting variety 
and was, I suspect, one of those current at the time, since, after 
a few not too scintillating remarks, Florilla introduces it thus: 


Florilla. Our musicke hath of late unto them given, a song, 
penn’d by a friend that doth protest he loves this 
Nation deerely,... Will you be pleased to heare it 
then ? 


Athenio. Yes, and with thanks to. 


The Song. 


Come away, O come away, 

Courageous youths, O doe not stay 
Now’s the time, brave Mars will prove 
More powerfull than the god of love. 


Cast your Venus sports away, 

Valour brooks not long delay, 

Gods themselves are up in armes 

To protect you from all harmes. 
Come away.... etc. 


He that honoures thinkes to gaine, 

Feares no danger, woe or paine, 

Death’s grim looke or bloodie scene, 

Makes the minde more noble farre. 
Come away... . etc. 


Then make hast, O doe not stay, 

Dallie not the time away, 

If you meane for to persevere, 

Now’s the time, O now, or never. 
Come away.... etc. 


_ The arguments of this song are reiterated and expanded 
in the opening speech of Act II where Athenio, in exhorting his 
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fellow officers to braver deeds, states most clearly and precisely 
some of the abuses and forces which stimulated the Rebellion : 
“....Wwhat though we are not so well 

armed as he, (Cola) nor furisht with that plentie 
of ammunition, the justness of our cause 

will shield us from the spitefull fury of his 
invading power; be sensible of your wrongs; 

the infamous disgrace without respect 

of birth or person, how odious the name 

of Catholique, hath ever been unto them ? 

a hatred’s there’s by inheritance, the losse 

of your estates by a thousand damn’d inventions ; 
beside innumerable edicts against Religion : 

These torments were not held sufficient 

in respect we somewhat yet possesse of this 

our native soile; wherefore they have contriv’d 

the last and worst of evills; to raze us from 

the world, No, nor leave so much as one alive, 

to encrease the memory of us hereafter ; 

(a grudge suitable to hell’s blacke purposes) 

Reflect, I pray, how neere it doth concerne 

us then, to venture our lives and fortunes 

in a noble vertuous way; that truly tends, 

to the safety of your wives, children and friends :” 


The remainder of this act is concerned chiefly with descriptions 
of the preparations and the gathering of the armies on either 
side. Among these, however, is contained an amusing hint of 
the merchant-dramatist’s personal interests, for in the report of 
Belfrida, the Angolean spy, we have the following account of 
the shrewdness with which the citizens of Kilkenny grappled 
the exigencies of wartime: 

ees» Such petty 

shifts and sleyhts are so cunningly contrived 

these dayes, under pretence of safetie, as 

shutting shops, packing up goods and sent, the 

Lorde knowes whither ; Coine, Jewels, plate, household-stuffe, 

everything vanishethe like superfluous 

clouds, to the vast center of the hollow earth ;”’ 


In the third act, the key-note is struck by the opening stage 
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direction, ‘“‘ Enter Cola in a fury.” From that point on, ensues 
an animated dramatization of all the impolite details of seven- 
teenth century warfare: Cephalon and Ruffus are racked and 
drawn, Ruffus until he faints; a ravishment is all but completed 
and is arrested, and Eleanora’s rescue effected only by the killing 
of the two men involved; two countrymen are hung (the only 
one of these activities which is committed off-stage), and Bar- 
bazella is ‘“‘drawne aloft with burning matches between each 
finger.”’ These scenes are too real to make pleasant quotation, 
but the same act contains, also, the most compactly written 
and amusing scenes in the entire play. For example, four soldiers 
enter, ‘‘ singing Lord Pitho’s song.” In this it is explained that, 
“No marvaille then sirs, wee seeke after pillage, 

In citie, suburbs, towne or countrey village, 

When our grave statesman conceives it good pay, 

A souldier’s allowance but threepence a day, 

Then helpe yourselves boyes,... etc.” 


Their song being done and their ethics proclaimed, they 
proceed to hold up in tum, a traveller, a maidservant, and a 
gentleman, and to relieve them of everything which they them- 
selves can conveniently use. It is in such scenes that Burkhead 
makes us see most vividly the things which he himself had seen. 
To illustrate: ‘‘a Maidservant enters. 


I. Sould. Who comes nexte ? 

2. Sould. A maid with something in her lappe. 

I. Sould. Stirre not a foote, she comes directly this way ; 
What has thou here sweetheart ? 

Maid. Nothing for you. 

1. Sould. What need you be so coy? ’Tis ne’er the worse 
we see’t. 

Maid. Nor much the better neither ; loe ’tis bread and meate 
my mistris sent me for into the market. 

2. Sould. Your mistris put not a crum of this into her 
chappes, by God. 

Maid. Thou louzie, filching rogue, let go my meate, or I 
will to thy captaine presently complaine: 
cannot folks passe the streets for you ? 

2. Sould. There’s thy napkin, we scorn basenesse. 

Maid. Your actions speake it so. 
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2. Sould. Z’life trull, begone 
or I will kick thee home: an angrie spider 
to grumble for a little victuals thus: 
3 Sould. Get home,. scold, get home. 
(They beat her off). 


There is about this scene an Elizabethan savour which recalls 
A Trick to Catch an Old One, or A Shoemaker’s Holiday. It 
creates also a definite picture of the difficulties of life in Kilkenny 
under martial law. 

In complete contrast to such effective realism are the events 
of Act IV, which comprise a little singing and some arguing 
among a curious assemblage of mythological figures who are made 
articulate by the author for the purpose of rationalizing the 
denouement of the play with the preceding action. To state 
it more specifically, they are introduced to account for the inspir- 
ation which moved the dilatory Abner unexpectedly to save the 
day for the Lirendeans. 

Abner, a Lirendean officer, falls asleep, and in a dream there 
appear to him “ the Queen of Fates and three nymphes singing.” 
At the conclusion of the song they converse and in so doing indi- 
cate that their sympathies are with the Lirendeans. Again they 
sing, and also dance. Then Mars, Bellona, Pallas and Mercury 
enter. Their remarks imply that they intend to stop the war. 
The Queen of Fates, however, persuades Mars and Mercury to 
effect the outcome so that it will be in favour of the Lirendeans. 
After they have agreed to this, with reservations (the victory 
being temporary only), the queen takes her seat upon a conveni- 
ently provided throne and “ the gods and nymphes do dance,” 
and then “rise heavenwards, singing.” Abner is awakened 
by “‘ solemne musicke ”’ and hustles off with the delayed reinforce- 
ments. Hot upon his exit, enters “Cola, like one distracted. 
Flashes of fire, with a horrid noise is heard, then enter Revenge, 
with a sword in one hand and a flaming torch in the other followed 
by three spirits in sheets.” This is premonitory of the battle 
in Act V in which Cola is killed and the Lirendeans triumph. 

Fundamentally, this act in its conception is more of the 
fourteenth than of the seventeenth century. Take for example, 
the Queen of Fates who wins Mars and Mercury to the cause of 
the Lirendeans so, 

“ that once it might be said, dame fortune’s wheele, 
became soone stedfast, when it most did reele.” 
D 
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This is more reminiscent of Chaucer’s 


“ Thanked be Fortune, and hir false wheel, 
That noon estat assureth to be weel.”’ 


than reflective of the metaphysics of John Donne. Nor does 
the construction of this act lend grace to its philosophy ; rather 
it makes it to appear both artificially and awkwardly manipulated 
for some purpose beyond its own capacity. Despite its unwieldi- 
ness, however, it does provide dignified diversion which relieves 
the tension and so makes possible an endurance of the horrors 
depicted in the fifth. 

This final act is short, happily so, for it is composed entirely 
of battle scenes, horrible tortures and repulsive deaths, in detail 
no less historically accurate than realistically portrayed. Finally, 
the battle over, the play ends with a proclamation “‘ for one whole 
twelve moneth and a days cessation,” and upon Abner’s departure 
““not soe well contented ” with this announcement, “‘ Solemne 
Musick’s heard; whilst an Angell appeares to perclose the 
Scaenery with this following Song, Peace to this bright resplendent 
spheare.... Musick as the angell vanishethe.”’ 

So ends this Tragedie of Cola’s Furie or Lirenda’s Miserie, 
a play uneven in its power because its subject was moulded to 
its form with both dexterity and inexpertness. One feels that 
it emerged a play, not for the reason that its author was instinc- 
tively dramatic, but because he had fitted to the frame most 
readily at hand the story which, emotionally, he felt compelled 
to tell. It is the story which to-day illumines Henry Burkhead’s 
modest niche among the seventeenth century dramatists and 
lights the way for Irish dramatists of a later age, a story which 
near its end, strikes the substratum of our war books of to-day : 


“Warre’s but a pedling figarie, 
with a number of lowzie customes, 
knocks, hunger, cold, thirst, the captain’s pay, 
a disease that sore torments us; ’tis a most 
unchristian purgation; some bugs e’en too, 
la, they creepe, bite and keep a damnable quarter 
on my shoulders, an’ I could shrug them off, 
I’de ne’re desire ’em on againe.”’ 


‘Bogey’ Baxter 
By DERMoT FREYER. 


It was on November 1, 1893, that the small boy arrived 
at school. He was a new boy, entering for the first time, at half- 
term. The school was old-established, well-known—one of the 
largest preparatory schools in England ; it contained just over a 
hundred boys between the ages of eight and thirteen, all of them 
boarders. 

Not only was it his first experience of boarding-school: he 
was just ten, yet never once before, even for a night or two, had 
he been away from the ever-loving, ever-watchful eye of his 
mother. More piquantly still, it was his first strange sojourn in 
a foreign land. For he was an Irish boy, his home near Stepaside, 
in a quiet fold at the foot of the Dublin mountains. 

Two days earlier he had crossed by the night service in the 
North Wall boat. London, on their arrival, had been wrapped in 
fog—a yellow blanket, a regular “‘ pease-souper.”’ In a hansom 
with jingling bells they had made their way, torches flaring 
murkily at street corners, to Duke Street, St. James’s. Though 
the magic word “ Circus’ had been mentioned twice during the 
journey—eyes searching anxiously for whereabouts—he had seen 
no sign of either. The house, number 33, was dark and gloomy ; 
gas was alight on each landing and in the hall, but the fog had 
entered it, invaded it, crept up the stairs. 

During the day, his father, home from India, had a sudden 
touch of malaria and went to bed, shivering, trembling in every 
limb, teeth chattering. He took a big dose of quinine and stayed 
for several hours covered up with blankets, rug, dressing-gown ; 
later he was sweating freely, wonderfully, teeming with tiny 
glistening beads at every pore. Even the big dark moustache, 
usually so bristly, which gave him such a fierce look—frightening 
the small boy terribly at times—seemed to be soaking. By the 
evening, however, the patient was quite all right again, the fever 
had subsided; but they did not go out. 

And that night in bed he told the small boy stories about 
elephants, and tiger-hunting in the jungle, and how the leopards 
would come down every night prowling and slinking round the 
bungalow, sniffing and trying—in the end successfully—to get at 
poor faithful Roy, the big brown-and-white collie dog. He made 
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most realistic noises, snarling and growling under the bed-clothes ; 
and very soon after they went to sleep the small boy woke again 
suddenly with a start, ‘‘ Oh, father,” he said, ‘‘ I thought you were 
a bear!” 

The next afternoon he went to school, by train in the “ Under- 
ground ”’: only it wasn’t underground at all. The station was 
Mortlake—“ For East Sheen” it said underneath; that was 
where the school was situated. 

They came then to ““Wedderley,”’ a house standing among trees 
on the outskirts of Sheen Common. It had the appearance of a 
largish dwelling-house, and was managed, in connection with the 
main school, by the principal assistant-master. It had been 
established some years before, with a view to providing special 
accommodation for boys who were delicate or might require 
extra care and attention for one reason or another; but with the 
rapid growth of the school in latter years, while still fulfilling its 
specific function, it had come to serve in addition as over-flow 
quarters for the latest entrants. In it were housed some twenty 
or thirty boys in conditions more approximating to the snug 
comforts of home than could ever be possible in the main building 
with its bleak class-rooms, its draughty corridors, its vast, square, 
bare dining-hall. 

Here they were welcomed on arrival by Mr. Shirley, a tall 
spare figure with an eye-glasss screwed tightly into one eye. A 
loose thick wave of flaxen hair, turning silvery-grey, looped over 
the broad intellectual forehead, and his much-wrinkled features 
and thin, clean-shaven lips bore a rather wry smile; yet he had 
really, as experience quickly proved, a very kind-hearted nature, 
understanding and sympathetic. The small boy, at first naturally 
somewhat awed, took to him almost immediately ; and the father, 


beyond snatching a hasty cup of tea, took the precaution— 


realising that the position might at any moment become painful— 
not to prolong the interview. ‘‘ Good-bye, son,” he said quickly, 
casually, as if the idea had suddenly come to him, “ I’ll run down 
and see you to-morrow.” 

And the next day when he sought him out in the school 
grounds, the small boy appeared, to his surprise, to have settled 
down quite wonderfully. He caught sight of him through the 
high iron railings of the enclosed play-ground, tearing breathlessly 
across the gravel, with two others close on his heels, curving, 
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feinting, dodging ; now pirouetting wildly, like a top; all—light 
_ as thistledown, ever-restless as midges—apparently engaged in 
trying to snatch each other’s caps. Already he seemed to have 
acquired complete and comfortable familiarity with his surround- 
ings, to be quite astonishingly happy and at home! 
__ How was the father to know that already in that one night 
in the small boy’s mind a seed of infinite misery had been sown ?— 
that a sinster shadow, as yet imperceptible, had even now begun to 
creep malignly over the bright light of that far horizon ; a shadow 
fated before long—whatever outwardly might be visible—to blot 
out all that fine, blowy, care-free rapture, and to engulf its victim 
instead in a gathering gloom of fear and foreboding, of haunting 
dread, of stark, unescapable terror? Incredible certainly, you 
would say, on the surface. Yet so it was. 

Undoubtedly, it could not be denied that from the first contact 
with his companions, he was a success. And certainly it was a 
pretty stiff ordeal he had to face up to. To arrive in the middle 
of term, when even the most timorously fresh are no longer 
capable of making a single one of those foolish and often costly 
blunders, all too easily achieved, in the day’s curriculum ; to be 
the solitary ‘‘new snob,” meeting, through each successive 
“ break,” the same inconsequent but rentless fusillade of queries 
as to name, age, domicile, place of birth and other haphazard 
details; alone to receive at every unsuspecting turn the taunts 
and barbs, the slings and arrows of ridicule at some fresh and 
wholly innocent breach of hallowed code or custom—these, and the 
like, in their sum, made the days at first seem long and ever full 
of some new lurking danger. 

Nevertheless, with nothing particularly startling in physique 
or nimbleness of wit to mark him out, he stood up to it all good- 
humouredly, came through the fire unscathed, triumphant. 
Even the joyous baiting of his Dublin brogue, the questions subtly 
put with malicious ingenuity to betray him into some strange 
uncouth pronunciation ever more quaintly laughable to his 
tormentors’ ears, soon became stale and empty when responded 
to always with ready and smiling acquiescence. As day blended 
into week and week into month, he became gradually acclimatised ; 
ingested, as it were, into this huge homogeneous organism ; with- 
out further fuss or flurry slipped inobtrusively into his tiny niche 
in the settled scheme of things. 
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Yet already quite early in the seething turmoil of his new 
experiences one item of the daily routine began to crystallise 
itself out, to part company from the rest; acquiring for him an 
altogether undue, disproportionate—and at a later stage, sombre— 
significance. This was the walk, several times accomplished within 
each twenty-four hours, between Wedderley and the main school 
buildings. 

The distance could not have been more than three-quarters 
of a mile at most, though seeming, inevitably, longer, viewed 
through every hazard of wind and weather, and each day’s veering 
mood of mingled, shifting, light and shadow. 

Once outside the gate at either end of the semicircular drive 
it began with some two hundred yards of a fairly wide avenue 
of a semi-private character flanked on either side by substantial 
residences standing away from the road in their own grounds. 
Along the frontages to the foot-path these presented an almost 
unbroken screen of fine well-grown trees, copper beeches, syca- 
mores, limes, chestnuts, and the smaller laburnum, hawthorn, 
lilac, crab-apple, syringa. Their topmost branches, at many 
points, interlaced overhead, giving the effect even in mid-winter, 
of a vast tunnel—a tunnel always but sparsely lit under every 
varying aspect of sky and season. A door in a high brick wall 
led from this into a combined kitchen-garden and orchard which 
was traversed by a narrow cinder path between lines of old fruit- 
aes early trained to grow with stems as if outstretched along a 
wall, 

_ At the further extremity of the orchard the path began to 
rise along a gentle incline and then taking a bend to the right, 
wound gradually round, skirting the lower slopes of a large sub- 
stantial hillock—a pleasant sort of mountain in miniature. This 
was known as “‘ The Mound,” and was probably, to some extent 
at least, an artificial formation—the fruit of some landscape- 
gardening effort of a century or two earlier date, for to the left of 
the track the ground continued to fall for some distance and then 
extended away in a long apparently scooped-out swampy hollow, 
similarly christened familiarly ‘“‘ The Dell.’ 

These two features of the school domain had a romantic 
fascination in the eyes of the boys. The Mound to its summit 
was thickly wooded, and thus stood out as a landmark from every 
angle of view, the mystery of its hidden fastnesses being greatly 
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enhanced and heightened by the fact that its slopes were at all 
_ umes strictly out-of-bounds. The Dell and its surroundings, in 

like attractive manner left almost entirely in the wild state, 
presented a picturesque tangle of reeds and willow-herb, of tall 
rank grasses interspersed here and there with alders and more 
substantial trees standing out high above the denser undergrowth. 
A path traversed the further end and in and out along the side, to 
join up eventually with the track along the lower slopes of the 
Mound. Certain boys, as a distinction of honour, were permitted 
on half-holidays to make use of this, keeping strictly within its 
tortuous but narrow confines. It was a privilege which was 
highly esteemed. 

Quitting the Mound the path now turned sharp to the left 
and in a gradual curve again to the right enclosed now on either 
hand by low wire railings, passed between one of the larger play- 
ing-fields—that devoted to the second and third ‘“ clubs ’*—and 
a wide meadow that sloped towards the Dell and was used as 
pasture for cows. Here again one or two fine trees were in evi- 
dence ; in the centre of the playing-field a luxuriant lime with a 
seat constructed round the foot of its bole; and at intervals 
beside the path and overhanging it, two old elms and a couple 
of fine Spanish chestnuts. In the meadow, providing in summer 
welcome shelter for the grazing cattle, a few more massive elms, 
and a single magnificent horse-chestnut just where this field 
adjoined the boundary of the first club pitches. 

The final stage of the walk led past the enclosed gravel- 
covered play-ground with its “ gym.” and fives courts, and the 
head-master’s well-kept lawn, over which towered an enormous 
cedar of Lebanon, and at the back of which a clump of rhododen- 
drons screened a shed or out-house, known—from the permitted 
activities of certain boys therein—as the ‘ carpenter’s shop ”’ ; 
and lastly the school house itself, built in two wings at right angles, 
and ending in the concrete-floored ‘Cloisters.’ All these were 
on the right, while on the left, stretching away to the big chestnut- 
tree, lay the playing-field of the first club. 

Every pace of this—as you would surely say, pleasant— 
journey, almost every leaf, every twig, every blade of grass, soon 
became impressed, stamped indelibly for all time, on the small 
boy’s memory. The fact that it had to be made at least three 
times in either direction every day of term would, no doubt to 
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some extent account for this peculiar fixation. Not wholly, 
however, . . . in this instance. Another circumstance of far 
more material import, of more sinister significance, was concerned 
in the matter. 

Before starting out for the walk, which was conducted and 
presided over by the school drill sergeant, the boys were mar- 
shalled roughly into a sort of ‘“‘ crocodile.” Chums would be in 
the habit of pairing off, falling in side by side and invariably 
walking together; at other points in the line you might see three, 
possibly four, boon companions laughing and chattering together, 
or playfully jostling and pushing one another—as is the manner by 
which mutual regard and affection are demonstrated among 
small boys. By the end of the first week of term the order of their 
going, the internal mechanics of the queue, would be practically 
stabilised ; thereafter it would vary by not a hair's breadth from 
day to day. 

Newly arriving at half-term, therefore, it might be expected 
that the small boy—at any rate for a time—would find himself 
more or less companionless on these pilgrimages. It was not so. 
On the very first morning after his arrival, in the grey half light 
and half darkness of 7 a.m.—it was in the barbarous days when 
small boys were called at 6.30 and expected to do an hour's work 
before breakfast—he heard the sergeant call out, ‘‘ Here, Baxter, 
here's a new boy. You'd better walk with him.” 

Baxter was a boy whose health had long been a cause of 
grave anxiety to his parents. He was lanky and thin, with a 
pale face slightly freckled, lifeless-looking gingerish hair, and grey 
eyes inclined to be watery and red at the edges. His upper jaw 
was prominent and tended to display a large expanse of gum when 
he talked or laughed. The two middle teeth were large and pro- 
truding—in school-boy parlance, ‘‘ tomb-stones.”” His clothes— 
generally of some black or very dark material—never seemed to 
fit him, were always untidy, and his boots invariably large and 
clumsy, probably owing to malformation of the feet it was their 
business to adorn. 

He was not popular with the other boys, although looked upon 
by even the smallest with a kind of pity and regarded as “‘ harm- 
less.” Hence it was that nobody ever particularly wished for his 
company, and he had to spend a great part of his time alone. 
They all called him ‘ Bogey’ Baxter; and appropriately though 
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the name seemed to fit in with his ungainly outward appearance, 
it was not in fact intended in any way as a reflection upon these 
aesthetic short-comings. Its origin was derived from quite a 
different source. 

He seemed delighted to take the small boy into his charge 
and smiled ingratiatingly, accepting the sergeant’s invitation with 
alacrity. And thus innocently began a relationship whose ulti- 
mate effects, on one side at any rate, were destined to be infinitely 
far-reaching. 

At first the small boy, grateful for the bond of friendship 
so readily bestowed on him, found a certain solace and support 
in feeling that here at any rate was one individual who never 
for a moment treated him according to the conventional usage 
asanew boy. Hechatted—Dublin brogue and all—to his amiable 
companion with complete freedom and lack of self-consciousness. 
He plied him with questions on every conceivable phase of the 
mysteries of school life, and was always attentively listened to and 
duly enlightened. From ‘ Bogey’ he learned many useful tips 
by which the more obnoxious and ignominious consequences 
inherent in the infamy of being a new snob might he successfully 
parried or countered. 

As he became more definitely settled down, however,—a 
natural evolutionary process which in his case progressed with 
remarkable smoothness and celerity—the value to him of this side 
of their friendship rapidly diminished. Within a week or two 
he became more “fly ”’ than poor ‘ Bogey ’ himself at that sort 
of quick primitive repartee by which the edge of the would-be 
persecutor’s wit can be so easily turned to his victim’s advantage 
and his own infinite discomfiture. With day by day fewer queries 
springing to his lips, fewer tricky problems urgently needful of 
solution, and a steadily growing confidence in his own qualifications 
for ultimate success in work, in play, in organised games, the 
character of their discourse during the walk gradually changed. 
For it was only in the walks between Wedderley and Tudor 
Grange that these two were thrown together. “ Bogey,’ though 
somewhat backward for his age, was yet in a higher form than 
his new protegé, who had been placed quite at the bottom of the 
school with two others only of equally humble station—a sort of 
‘beyond the beyond” of inerudition called, grandiloquently 
enough, ‘“‘six gamma.’ ‘ Bogey’s’ ministrations at the fount of 
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knowledge took him to a different class-room, situated far away 
from contact with all “ squealers”’ of the—if we may be per- 
mitted the phrase—sixth dimension. At Wedderley he slept in a 
different dormitory. é 

And thus it was that opportunity arose for the conversation 
to be monopolised more and more by the one subject which this 
queer, gawky, ill-developed, but withal kindly and well-meaning 
individual, this poor chip from the battered flotsam of humanity, 
found at all times infinitely absorbing, deliciously, pungently 
attractive—ghost stories. It was this well-known pecularity of 
his, this obsession, as it might justly be called, which had earned 
for him the name by which he was always referred to, by which, 
later, he came to be invariably addressed. It was also in large 
measure the explanation why, as a general rule, his room was held 
more welcome than his company. Poor ‘ Bogey,’ until this 
recent happy change, had had to spend much of his time—more 
than was good for him, perhaps—in loneliness, in morbid commune 
with his own thoughts. 

The small boy himself knew all about the leprachaun and his 
crock of gold, though he had never had the good fortune actually 
to catch one; and the single real glimpse he had once got of the 
elusive little man—it was in a scatter of sunlight under a clump 
of young ash trees, quite near the comer of a bog in County Mayo: 
an obviously likely spot—had remained but a hazy and unsatisfying 
memory. He had seen too, of course, many a “ fairy ring,” and 
admitted their indisputable proof of the little people’s moonlight 
activities; and old Matt Clisham, his grandfather’s herd, had 
actually set eyes on them many a night on the scant salt-sweet turf, 
always so closely cropped, of the headland above Rossadilisk. 
Nor was the baleful significance of the banshee’s wail unknown to 
him, though this was a subject which he had always preferred not 
a investigate too closely, feeling it were better, perhaps, left 

one. 

‘Bogey ’ seemed much impressed by the narration of these 
experiences, which apparently were very largely new to him. The 
small boy felt rather important ; and when asked to repeat certain 
passages, he did so readily enough, dwelling a little more this time 
on the details, elaborating a trifle here and there, searching more 
profoundly his memory in the pride of his superior knowledge of 
this little-explored territory. It was an unfortunate indiscretion. 
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“Bogey’ felt that at last he had discovered a sympathetic 
eae ae a ready and gifted listener, a comrade after his own 
- heart. 

But these were no red-capped laughing little rogues, no gad- 
about light-foot sprites, who, for all their passion for midnight 
revelry, were always benevolent, always kind: could be relied on, 
ready at a moment’s notice to do a good turn for one in need— 
fill a milk-pail to the steaming brim without squeeze of a human 
finger, or cure an ailing calf suddenly stricken with some strange 
malady. Ghouls and goblins of a much more ubiquitous, if some- 
what unsubstantial, character peopled the whole atmosphere in 

Bogey’s’ translucent vision. Further, they were invariably 
most unattractive in appearance; and—worst fault of all !— 
though the small boy didn’t know it, they reeked horribly of 
printer’s ink, printer’s ink of the cheapest and vilest kind. In 
fact, with gaunt cheeks and hollow eyes, sometimes shining like 
coals of fire; with broom-handle arms and terrible, thin, talon- 
like fingers, always apparently twitching to grasp something in 
a grip more powerful than any vice; their sole means of oral 
communication the power to emit on occasion blood-curdling 
moans or shrieks—with these and other like attributes and pro- 
perties peculiar to their unhappy incorporeal existence, it was 
certainly very hard indeed to think any good of them. He would 
suddenly snatch the small boy’s arm, and whisper hoarsely in 
his ear, “‘ Look! by the lilac bush where it overhangs the path... 
now creeping along in the shadow of the wall,” or “. . . over there, 
under the apple-tree in the corner...!’’ Particularly he 
insisted that there werealways “‘lights’’—phosphorescent feathery 
wisps: the disembodied souls of the departed—hovering and 
floating over the school chapel, which came into view on the far 
side of the first club field, adjoining the Cloisters. 

At first the small boy persisted in asking ‘‘ Where ?,”’ said 
he couldn’t see those lights at all, stoutly denied even that they 
were there. Later, however, he saw them all right. More. He 
saw clearly every crazy phantom his companion pointed out to 
him. The avenue, the orchard, the Mound and the Dell—these 
particularly, the meadow, the familiar playing-fields even ; all, 
without intermission, became for him thronged with looming, evil, 
will-o’-the-wisps, shapes and shadows; with leering, loathsome, 
dithering demons. From one end of the walk to the other Terror— 
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not naked and unashamed, but clad in a voluminous winding-sheet 
—now stalked at his elbow, gibbered at him over his shoulder. A 
picture out of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” of Christian passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, with Apollyon close 
behind, haunted him. If Sergeant absently tapped the wire 
railing with his stick, or a cow chewing the cud in a dark corner 
gave a muffled blow through its nostrils, he would jump with a 
sudden start that he could by no means control. His nerves 
were in tatters. Life, though he manfully covered it up through- 
out the day’s activities, was for him an abomination of desolation. 

Fortunately, however, term was drawing to a close. Just 
when he began to wonder how much longer he could stand it, 
how find some way of escape from his terrible secret affliction—for 
it was quite clear that poor ‘ Bogey ’ Baxter had no sort of ill- 
will in the matter, had not in fact the vaguest realisation of what 
had been going on in the mind of his patient auditor—the glorious 
moment of release arrived. With clatter of play-boxes in Cloisters 
and joyous banging of lockers in Great School, he heard for the 
first time—and quickly, with conscious pride, endeavoured to 
join in the oft-repeated chorus—the old familiar song : 


Omne bene, 
Sine paena, 
Tempus est ludendi ; 
Venit hora 
Absque mora 
Libros deponendi. 
Quomodo vales, 
Mi sodales ? 
Visne edere pomum ? 
Si non vis 
Mirabile est. 
Dulce redire domum. 


Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Domum, domum felix. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum 
Domum, domum felix. 


? 
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The holidays of course passed all too quickly. His mother 
had now moved to Leinster Road, Rathmines, and there, in 
comfortable though but poorly furnished lodgings, Christmas came 
and went with all the appropriate jollity. The landlady was a 
kindly soul and took as much interest in seeing that the small 
boy and his year-younger sister enjoyed themselves as if—as she 
said—*‘ they had been her own two mites.”” His father was on 
the Continent, visiting one of the spas to take the waters; the 
end of his leave was approaching, and he would be returning to 
India almost immediately. 

Hengler’s Circus was at the Rotunda and in the last week a 
thrilling afternoon was spent there, followed by tea with a pleasant 
orgy of cream-cakes at Mitchell’s in Grafton Street. The next 
day they went to the Zoo and by special privilege inspected with 
peculiar joy the particular pride of these Gardens, the latest litter 
of lion cubs. They visited friends at Tallaght, going out there by 
the steam-tram from Terenure; and on the return journey late 
at night—the jolt woke them from slumber, one on either side of 
their mother—had the remarkable experience of running over, 
not a drunk man this time, as had happened more than once 
before, but a vagrant donkey—“ only an old jinnet,”’ as the con- 
ductor nonchalantly put it, popping his head through the sliding- 
doors, and then banging them joyfully together again. 

_On the last day of all he had sixpence to spend, and bought a 
lovely little crane with which you could pull up a tiny sack of fine 
sand, labelled in bold letters FLOUR, and let it down again—only 
the latter operation wasn’t so easy and you had to tug a bit to get 
the chain to run out over the top. Rather babyish, perhaps, but 
he had many joyous moments in working it. Only there was 
one thing rather stupid about it certainly ; the handle stuck out 
on the left as you sat behind it to begin operations, so that you had 
to use your left hand for the performance, which was rather 
awkward, and sometimes the whole thing toppled over instead of 
pulling the bag up. All the same he had taken a fancy to it the 
moment he saw it in the window of the Noah’s Ark, the tiny 
toy-shop next to that hallowed haunt of the sweet-of-tooth, 
the Bee-hive, in Rathmines Road. 

On January 15, 1894, the small boy returned to school. 
Throughout the long journey he visualised with gloomy foreboding 
the arid prospect of ten or twelve weeks of his first full term. 
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In the house all was bustle and excitement, high-pitched voices and 

shrill gusts of laughter betokening the exchange of greetings, the 

breathless retailing of holiday experiences. He looked on in 

silence, a wan smile the most that he could muster when spoken 
to, his own suffering only accentuated by all this clamour. 

Presently it was time to go over to the school for that mourn- 

ful function which he had not yet experienced, the special chapel 
service for the first evening of term, with its doleful hymn : 

“Lord, behold us with Thy blessing 

Once again assembled here; .... 


, 
a3 


In the chill darkness outside Sergeant was calling to them to 
hurry up... feet scurrying on the gravel. . . . The cup of his 
misery was nearly full. . .. Nearly. At that moment he 
heard Matron summoning him from the top of the stairs. He 
ran up quickly, to find her in front of his trunk, checking the 
clothes she had unpacked with the long printed list she held in her 
hand. ‘‘ Where are your bedroom slippers? I can’t find them 
in your first night bag.”” The small boy said nothing. “‘ Oh, 
well, never mind; run along now; I suppose they’ll turn up.”’ 

He heard the roaring of the wind in the trees: the Irish Sea 
had been crossed in half a gale—the boat took a terrible tossing. 
From dawn the day had been uncertain: wild, squally; skies 
sable with menace of scudding clouds, sudden sharp spatters— 
vicious as a whip-lash—of sleety rain; even, at times, through 
narrow chinks, bright with the wintry sun’s clinkant thread of gold. 

He listened intently. No sound came to his ears of scrunching 
gravel nor sharper echo of quick footfalls on the metalled road 
beyond. Sergeant had said they were very late; they must have 
hurried on, be a long way ahead by now. He heard only the wind 
howling in the trees ; caught, in his mind’s eye, flying cloud-wrack 
over Mound and Dell, the weird and horrid harmony of the gale 
in the ink-blot shadows. A cold quick shiver of apprehension 
struck him. He leapt down the stairs two at a time. To catch 
them up now he would have to run on alone; in the screaming, 
hounding fury of the storm, alone. 

Not quite alone. Under the acacia tree where the drive 
curved round, its bare twigs tremulous as if smitten with an ague, 
a shadow hovered. In the bright light cast bya street lamp outside 
the white gate, he recognised a welcoming smile, saw a flash of 
“tomb-stone”’ teeth. . . . ‘ Bogey’ Baxter was waiting for him. 


Seumas O’Kelly 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


When Seumas O’Kelly died in 1918 he was probably known 
to a wider public as a patriot and politician than as the poet, 
dramatist, and novelist who had received the recognition of the 
discerning many years earlier. For nearly twenty years he had 
been writing continuously; poems, short stories, plays, and 
finally two novels, but as these were published generally in news- 
papers and periodicals, they failed to grip the imagination of the 
wider public. Occasionally, he contributed to a periodical or a 
newspaper which had a national circulation in Ireland, but more 
often he was content to have his work first given to the public 
in the pages or columns of publications which had only a limited 
appeal, or made their appeal only to a select section of the popu- 
lation. In the opening years of the century Sinn Fein had not 
the wide appreciation which the policy, or perhaps only the label, 
gained for itself in more recent times, and Seumas O’Kelly was one 
of the group of writers who attached themselves to the late Arthur 
Griffith, and who made his various periodicals the repository of 
nearly all that was best in the writing of the time. Never did 
Seumas O’Kelly waver; from the first he wrote for the Sinn Fein 
organs, and at the time of his death he was actually in editorial 
charge of one of them during the imprisonment of Griffith. 
Throughout his life he had been a journalist, and it is probably 
the scattered nature of his writings that was responsible 
for the late effloresence of his undoubted dramatic power. 
Possibly, also, it was this journalist’s life that delayed the publi- 
cation in book form of much of his best and most characteristic 
work until after his early death. For some years after his death 
volumes of short stories, plays, and ultimately his second novel 
were published at intervals, and the appreciation of the public 
grew to recognise that death had deprived literature of one who 
had done much and who would undoubtedly have done more to 
mark his genius had he lived He was still a young man when he 
died, a man from whom much was expected in the years that 
were confidently hoped would be his. But the frailty which had 
marked his physique for some years made him collapse under the 
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tremendous strain of editing ‘‘Sinn Fein” during some of its 
most critical days. Griffith was in jail; the whole idea and 
organisation of Sinn Fein hung in the balance ; a general election 
was believed to be impending ; and in these circumstances Seumas 
O’Kelly took up the burden of editing the official organ. With 
the General Election of 1918 came the great influenza epidemic, 
and in the midst of the confusion Seumas O’ Kelly died in November. 
He was given a pompously public funeral by the citizens of Dublin, 
but that funeral was rather a mark of gratitude to the patriot 
than a token of homage to the poet. Since his death his work 
has received some greater attention, due in part to the fact that 
some of his best work awaited publication until he had been dead 
some years, but not yet has his work received anything like the 
critical attention that its excellence undoubtedly deserves. The 
author of two important novels, three volumes of fine short 
stories, and three good plays, deserves something more than the 
mere record of his name in the volumes devoted to the Irish drama 
or to contemporary Irish literature. 

Seumas O’Kelly was a native of Loughrea, County Galway, 
and he is therefore another who ought to be included in the 
Connacht group which has contributed so much that is distinctive 
and significant to contemporary letters. In all his work will be 
found that pensively meditative charm which seems to be in the 
air of the lands west of the Shannon. It is said that as a boy 
he had a marked interest in, and an aptitude for telling, fairy tales, 
in which he showed great imaginative power. This aptitude 
was later to be shown in his little volume ‘“‘ The Leprechaun of 
Kilmeen,’’ published in book form after his death, but already 
familiar to readers of Irish periodicals. At Saint Brendan’s 
College, Loughrea, where he received his early educatica, he did 
nothing of great brilliance, and he gave little or no indication of 
literary talent. The frail boy, however, observed everything 
and stored his memory with the impressions and incidents 
of his boyhood years. “That Seumas was impressionable and 
observant even then,”’ his brother has written, “is shown by the 
readiness with which, in maturer years, he could recall, and again 
imbue with new life, scenes, incidents and personalities he en- 
countered in those days.” His literary work owes a great deal 
to the memories of his Galway childhood, and it is said by members 
of his family that many of his characters and situations were based 
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upon actual persons and incidents. When the opportunity to 
enter journalism was presented by the foundation of a newspaper 
in an adjoining county, Seumas O’Kelly started his career as a 
journalist which he followed until his early death. Much of the 
time was given to provincial newspapers, which he endeavoured 
to reform, and to shake out of the pettiness in which they seemed 
to be deeply sunk. When he secured the editorship of a southern 
newspaper he had the distinction of being the youngest editor in 
Ireland, and shortly afterwards he came to Dublin to assist in the 
editorship of a weekly periodical which devoted much space to 
fiction. It was during his connection with ‘“‘ The Irish Packet ” 
that his literary talent began to be recognised, and this recognition 
encouraged him to write a series of short stories. Then he was 
appointed editor of a newspaper near Dublin, and this proximity 
brought him into friendly contact with literary circles in the 
capital. ‘“‘ By the Stream of Kilmeen,” a little volume of sketches 
and stories was his first book, and it received the favourable 
attention of, among others, the late Arthur Griffith. Slight 
and immature as they were, the stories had in them the 
promise of greater things. In the three volumes, ‘‘ Waysiders,”’ 
“The Weaver’s Grave,’ and “Hillsiders,”’ that promise 
will be seen to have been more than realised, as in them 
are some of the finest short stories published at a time when the 
DEF SHny was the chosen form of masters of contemporary 
ELLCTS: 

In ‘‘ Waysiders,” published in 1917, there are at least two 
stories that demand attention, ‘“‘ The Can with the Diamond 
Notch,” and “‘ The Grey Lake.” It may be that both are based 
upon actual happenings, they have that air, but in each there is 
the authentic touch of the artist to transmute news into the 
poignancy of experienced things through the creation of character. 
Two years later, in 1919, was published that precious volume, 
“The Golden Barque,”’ which includes the magnificient short 
story ‘The Weaver’s Grave.’’ It may be that the volume 
received its title through the belief of the publishers that anything 
connected with graves would prove unattractive to the public, 
and as a consequence the slight sketches of life on a canal barge 
were given pride of place. But there can be no hesitation in 
declaring that while “‘ The Weaver’s Grave ”’ is one of the great 
short stories of its time, ‘‘ The Golden Barque”’ series is of only 
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transient interest. The sketches have humour, and a little 
characterisation, but ‘‘ The Weaver’s Grave,” that “story of old 
men,” will linger long in the memory and will be re-read many 
times for the tragic intensity of its style, and for the inherent 
interest of its theme. Probably it is only its length, it is of the 
“long-short ” type, that has kept ‘‘ The Weaver’s Grave ’’ out 
of the collections of best short stories of the world. Its place is 
with the greatest ; it will bear the comparison with the best in 
the short stories of the world ; but it has hitherto been ignored, 
as most Irish short stories have been ignored by the compilers of 
anthologies. That ‘“‘ The Weaver’s Grave’ was selected for 
publication in a beautifully illustrated edition was fitting enough, 
but more fitting would it be if it were to become more widely 
known and more highly appreciated by large numbers of readers. 
Only Daniel Corkery could have written it had it not been written 
by Seumas O’Kelly; it suggests Corkery at moments, but its 
strain of humour is pure O’Kelly. It should be sought out and 
read by anyone who is not yet familiar with it, and having read 
perhaps they will then go on to other books by this neglected 
author. “‘ Hillsiders,’’ published in 1921, has nothing comparable 
with ‘‘ The Weaver’s Grave,’’ but in such stories as ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Daughter,” “‘ The Miracle of the Tea,”’ and “‘ Nan Hogan’s House,” 
are stories of outstanding merit. The whole three small volumes 
are so worthy of attention that they might be re-published in a 
collected edition so that those who may be unacquainted with 
Seumas O’Kelly’s stories may have an opportunity to read them, 
and come to know one of the most charming writers of the time. 

His first novel, ‘‘ The Lady of Deerpark,”’ was published in 
London in 1917, and its publication seemed to indicate a wider 
interest in his work. The novel received a kindly reception from 
the critics, but that did not assist in bringing it to the appreciative 
notice of the large body of novel readers; probably the novel 
is now forgotten. It is a sombre study of two widely different 
personalities who are brought together by circumstance. Mary 
Heffernan, ‘‘ the lady of Deerpark,” is a gentle, cultured, and 
refined woman who is attracted by the strong and brutal Kish 
Massy, and who ultimately marries him. The torture which these 
two ill-assorted people inflict upon each other is depicted with a 
mastery that betrays psychological knowledge and an under- 
standing of humanity of a kind rarely encountered in modern 
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novels. ‘‘ I knew Miss Heffernan long enough to gauge the delicacy 
of her mind, and I knew now that this was almost a formal announ- 
cement of the success of Kish Massy’s campaign. She had already 
surrendered, or was on the point of surrendering to him. All the 
wealth and power that Deerpark held was already within the 
grasp of the red, twitching fingers. There could be no other 
change. There was significance in the very tone of her voice, 
in the expression of her face, in the sudden clutching of the ends 
of the shawl, in the quiver of the pale lashes on the dark skin 
under the eyes, the eyes which gazed upon the fire. I stirred 
the spoon about in my cup, and as I did so I was not alone conscious 
of the significance of Miss Heffernan’s words, but gradually I was 
conscious, too, that she awaited my reply, waited, and, perhaps, 
hoped for words that would decide the whole future course of 
both their lives. And as I moved the spoon about in the cup, 
the thought challenged me: ‘ Is this to give you a last chance ? 
Does not everything hang upon this pregnant moment?’ The 
brutal Massy secured control of Deerpark, and its mistress, and 
never was story of a “‘ Big House” told with such power as in 
the section of this'novel entitled “ After the Marriage.”” Here 
is the brutal peasant set in close juxtaposition with the refined 
lady ; nothing is hidden, nothing extenuated, nothing ‘ set down 
in malice,’ but a character is revealed of a human monster such 
as would provide Lon Chaney with a scenario for a great film. 
The final scene, in which the monster is found hooked at the end 
of a crane-chain, is almost revolting in its realism, ‘‘ a monstrous 
parody on a hooked fish.” 

_ The second novel, ‘‘ Wet Clay,” published in 1922, is of a more 
gracious, if less powerful kind. It is the story of Brendan Nilan’s 
return from the United States to become a farmer in Ireland. 
In a sense it is a love-story, but it is much more a sociological 
study and a gallery of faithfully rendered portraits. The 
gracious Ireland is here, as it is not in “‘ The Lady of Deerpark,” 
and all that is fine and worthy is brought before the reader inter- 
woven in a perfectly balanced novel. Some of its materials 
had been used in the short stories and sketches, but for all that 
“Wet Clay’ is a novel that will be read when the jazz phase 
has passed, for its most delightful style, its magnificient descrip- 
tions, its faithful portraits of the common people, and its vivid 
characterisation. That it should be so neglected, so little talked 
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about in literary circles, is inexplicable, and suggestive of ignorance 
of the significant things in the Irish fiction of our day. Brendan 
Nilan himself is characteristic of the bewildered Irishman of his 
time, endeavouring to find that which is most beneficial, and all 
that is conducive to the welfare of the country at large. He 
engages the sympathy of the reader from the beginning, and holds 
it to the end. 

It is, perhaps, as a dramatist that Seumas O’Kelly is known 
to the mass of the public ; four of his plays have been seen on the 
stage of the Abbey Theatre, and one of them is revived frequently. 
It was not, however, the Abbey Theatre which produced his first 
plays ; that distinction belongs to the Theatre of Ireland, which 
produced ‘‘ The Matchmakers,”’ and ‘“‘ The Shuiler’s Child ”’ at the 
Rotunda, Dublin, in 1909. It was the Abbey Theatre which 
introduced him to the larger public, and it was there that his 
later plays, ‘‘ The Bribe,” ‘“‘ The Parnellite,” and ‘“‘ Meadowsweet,’’ 
were staged. ‘‘ The Shuiler’s Child,” is a tragedy of renunci- 
ation, in which ‘‘ the Shuiler’s’’ Moll Woods sacrifices all her 
maternal feelings for the welfare of the child. Wandering, she 
comes to the cottage of the childless O’Heas who had adopted 
a child, from the local workhouse. She recognises the boy as her 
son, Phil, whom she had been forced to leave in the workhouse. 
She longs to have him back again, but the foster-parents had come 
to regard him as their own and are reluctant to let him go. An 
inspector from the workhouse threatens to remove the boy because 
he is not satisfied that Mrs. O’Hea is not strong enough in her 
disciplinary measures. The shuiler determines to save her son 
from return to the workhouse, so she herself goes to the authorities 
to claim him. Her request had, by law, to be granted, and when 
the boy is restored to her she takes to the roads again, bringing 
him back to the O’Heas. The O’Heas fear that the boy is to 
accompany his mother on her wanderings, but as they are con- 
sidering plans to keep the two close at hand the police come to 
arrest Moll Woods on a charge of child desertion. Then the 
shuiler’s motive in claiming the child becomes clear; she had 
admitted her relationship to the boy so that she could dispose 
of his future without the intervention of the workhouse authorities. 
She leaves him to the O’Heas, to go to the prison, and to the life 
of the roads, in misery and remorse. In the person of Moll Woods, 
Seumas O'Kelly created a great character which gripped the 
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imagination of the public, and in the development of her tragedy 
he proved himself a dramatic technician of a high order. ‘‘ The 
‘Shuiler’s Child” is a play of great power and intensity which 
deserves to be revived more often than seems nowadays to be 
possible. 

In “ The Bribe,” produced in 1913, attention was directed to a 
social problem of great importance at the time, the problem of 
nepotism in Irish public appointments. There is a vacancy for a 
doctor under the control of the public health authority, and the 
sons of local people are the candidates. The chairman of the 
board which is to make the appointment barters his casting-vote 
to the highest bidder, the father of the least competent of the 
candidates, ignoring at the same time the claims of the brilliant 
son of a poor widow. The incompetent one is appointed, and 
when he attends the chairman’s wife in her confinement, his lack 
of knowledge and skill leads to fatal results. If in ‘‘ The Bribe,”’ 
the probabilities are somewhat strained to fit the thesis, the play 
is, nevertheless, a very vivid presentation of a lamentable state 
of affairs. Its technique is in no way inferior to that of ‘“ The 
Shuiler’s Child,” and it has been exceedingly popular with audiences 
in the theatre. 

“The Parnellite,’’ produced in 1917, presents in terms of the 
starkest realism the meanness, the treachery, the moral cowardice, 
and the tragic consequences of the downfall of Parnell. Here 
O’Kelly is a little bitter against those who smashed Parnell, but 
he presents the ugly facts which brought the venomous hatred 
of a mob upon his Stephen O’Moore. It is a play that was highly 
effective when staged, but it lacks the distinction which might 
have been expected from its author. It has become popular in 
all parts of Ireland, particularly with the amateur dramatic 
societies, and it might bear revival at the Abbey Theatre. Seumas 
O’Kelly wrote four or five little comedies of which only one is 
familiar to the audiences of the Abbey Theatre, where “ Meadow- 
sweet ”’ is one of the most popular items in the repertory. Since 
its first production in 1919, it has been revived many times, and 
there seems to be no diminution in its popularity. It isa pleasant 
little play, without any of the outstanding qualities which make 
his three tragedies memorable. ‘“‘ The Matchmakers”’ has been 
played in all parts of the country since its first production by the 
Theatre of Ireland in 1909, but it has never been staged at the 
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Abbey Theatre, and the little tragedy, “‘ Driftwood ” was staged 
both in London and Manchester but not in Ireland’s National 
Theatre! Ata time when the supply of new plays seems to have 
eased off it might be possible for the Directors of the Abbey 
Theatre to stage some of the many plays by authors who have had 
their works already staged there. Should such a policy ever be 
that of the Directors at least two of Seumas O’Kelly’s one-act 
plays might be found worthy of production. It may be said 
that in his comedies O’Kelly never reached either the technical 
excellence or the significance of his three tragedies, but they are 
not in any way inferior, rather are they very much superior, to 
numbers of the petty plays included in the Abbey Theatre’s 
repertory. They may yet be included in it. ~ 
Essentially the mind of Seumas O’Kelly was tragic, and it 
was the more sombre aspects of life that seemed to attract him. 
There can be little doubt that he had studied Ibsen carefully, 
and to some effect ; his three major plays have all the impress of 
that master. In his three tragedies he depicted with great dramatic 
power phases of the life of the Ireland of his own day in language 
that was true to his people and which often reaches poetic heights. 
In technique and dramatic power he was the equal of any English- 
writing dramatist of the contemporary theatre, but always he 
was the dramatist with a thesis, a dramatist whose social plays 
will stand as presentations of social problems no less than as 
plays. In method he was thoroughly realistic, his men and 
women are those amongst whom he had lived and whose lives 
he knew intimately. He presents them without glamourous 
polish of any kind, and they are all the more remarkable for his 
continence. _ He dramatised the problems of his time in terms 
of the people whom he knew most intimately, and none who 
would know Ireland of the immediate, yet so distant, past can 
afford to ignore his plays. His early death deprived the Irish 
drama of one of its most promising playwrights, who would 
undoubtedly, had his life been prolonged, have contributed 
greatly. He was in his prime when he died, and it is probable 
that he would have written greater plays than ‘‘ The Shuiler’s 
Child,”’ but that one play is sufficient to keep his name prominent 
in the Irish theatre for a long time to come. _It should come as 
near immortality as can be achieved. , 
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Book Reviews 
LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


- Jean-Luc Persécut&. By C. F. Ramuz. (Paris. 1930). 


The French reprint of the novels of this Swiss writer, who was discussed in 
too summary fashion in the last number of The Dublin Magazine, has been 
proceeding with a slowness which tells against any hope that an avid public is 
waiting to grab up each volume as it appears. But the pace will certainly be 
from here on considerably accelerated, owing to the award to Ramuz of the 
Swiss prize for literature, which amounts to about £3,200. The publisher, Grasset, 
is advertising the fact and Ramuz more than he ever thought of doing, forhe knows 
well that most people estimate the value of any form of artistic effort by its 
price in the market—what people are ready to pay forit in cash. But the prize, 
in fact, may be said to benefit more the awarders than the awarded, for it shows 
that Switzerland after its long indifference has at last awakened to the merits 
of one of its two greatest writers—the other being Rousseau, not forgetting 
Benjamin Constant and Mme. de Stael. 

The latest volume of Ramuz to appear in Paris, Jean-Luc Persécuté, is one 
of his strongest productions, is one of the most profound and terrible. It is 
really a miracle of art to render with the meagre details of life in a mountain 
village a tragedy superior to all but the very best of Dostoevsky. In one respect 
at least it goes beyond the Russian—by its clearness of line. Dostoevsky, who 
is often only Eugéne Sue with the Slav temperament, reveals himself through 
clouds ; Ramuz as a tree in fine chill twilight among the hills. 

Much has been written about the methods of Ramuz and his style ; but 
nobody, it seems, has pointed out his debt to the Bible—or rather to the Gospels. 
It is not so much that his substance has been influenced by the Gospel tendency, 
but his style and his way of presenting events. And even as to his substance, 
it may be said that he has Jesus Christ present before him in most of his books. 
In this one, when Jean-Luc goes down to the plain and to his mother’s house 
to seek the child (a symbol of love), and is driven forth with contumely by his 
mother and her friends into the storm, the analogy need not be insisted upon. 

VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 
* * * * * 


THE REGIONAL RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


The Provengal renaissance is making great headway. A well-known manual 
(Laborde’s Geography of Western Europe) states that “the poet Mistral has 
tried to revive Provengal literature, but without marked success,” an 
assertion so inaccurate that it is sufficient to condemn the book. The weekly 
newspaper OC is the chief organ of the Provengal provinges of France 
and Spain. In this year 1930 the centenary of Mistral’s birth is being celebrated 
all over the territory of the Langue d’Oc, which has an unbroken literary history, 
somewhat obscured at times, from William IX, Duke of Aquitaine, to the great 
Provengal and Catalan writers of to-day. OC is printed indifferently in all the 
dialects of the Langue d’Oc ; but it has as one of its avowed objects the adoption 
of a standard orthography which will no longer obscure the unity of the linguistic 
area, from Auvergne in the north to Barcelona and even beyond, from Provence 
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proper in the East to the frontiers of the Basque country in the West. It aims 
also at the introduction of the Langue d’Oc into all the schools, both as a subject 
of instruction and a medium of instruction in other subjects, throughout the 
territory, a policy which has up till now met with the negative fiat of the cen- 
tralizing French Republic and the bitter anti-Catalan Spanish monarchy. Ireland 
will sympathise with the grievances of the speakers of this very old language, 
in which the first great outburst of Western European poetry was written and 
flourished until the defeat of Muret (1213) laid low the national independence 
of the Midi. To-day I find, on consulting the Almanach Occitan of 1928, the most 
recent to hand, that in the whole area there were published in various Provengal 
dialects 36 newspapers and periodicals (x8 in Catalan) ; and that during 1927 
one hundred books were printed and published in the various dialects (38 in 
Catalan). Seventy-one towns had “‘sociétés d’action occitane.”” The numbers 
have very much increased since then. The Languedocian movement bids fair 
to capture the Midi, and, if France is not careful, she may lose some day through 
her centralizing and anti-regional policy not only Alsace, which has become 
violently anti-French, but the whole territory that once belonged to the Counts 
of Provence and Forcalquier, to the Counts of Toulouse, and the other potentates 
of the South. Catalonia has long been ready to separate from Spain and is held 
in merely military subjection. 

The Libreria d’Oc and the Editorial Occitan make a centre of literary pro- 
duction of Toulouse, the old capital of the Counts of Toulouse, before the infamous 
mercenary Simon de Montfort l’Amaury, Earl-of Leicester, calling himself Count 
of Toulouse and Duke of Narbonne, laid waste the South and prepared the way, 
as imperialists have so often done since and elsewhere, for the kings of France. 
There are writers who habitually use the Langue d’Oc who work to continue the 
work of Mistral, Aubanel and Roumanille, and among so many others, of the 
Waterford man, Bonaparte-Wyse—Fourés, that violent patriot who kept alive 
the blazing memory of what Provence lost at Muret ; Estieu, Perbosc, Joseph 
d’Arbaud, Pestour, Eyssavel, as well as a numberof scholars who treat the language 
with the respect it merits ; as old as French, and spoken by as many people, it is 
one of the great languages of Europe, not a petty patois as the French Republic 
would make it. In Catalan (which is a dialect of the Langue d’Oc raised to the 
rank of a language) the writers of distinction from the Middle Ages until to-day 
are legion, ‘ 

Another interesting and important manifestation to-day is Regionalism. 
The series edited by M. Henri Pourrat entitled Champs, and published by Les 
Horizons de France, is a symptom of the times. The Regional movement is apt 
to get into the hands on the one side of the doctrinaires of the Action Francaise, 
whose minds have never been able to grasp the fact of Republican France, and 
on the other of the “‘ Syndicats d’Initiative,’’ whose only interest is the picturesque 
which may attract tourists and still more tourists. M. Pourrat is free of both 
biases, and his venture offers a series of real works of literature dealing with the 
rural life of France. He himself is one of the most distinguished novelists of 
to-day, one of the most original, whom I would not hesitate to place in the fore- 
most rank of those who are not, and donot wish to be, imitators of Joyce or of 
Proust or to seek notoriety from dwelling on the brutal aspects of life to the 
exclusion of all else, like Julien Green. Mauriac and Pourrat, among others, 
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do honour to French literature. Pourrat is also the author of one great war 
poem in French dealing with the European War—Les Montagnards. 

The series opened with an Almanach des Champs, containing, besides topical 
matter, old saws and sayings, and so forth, a number of stories and poems by 
writers old and new. Besides Francis Jammes and Pourrat himself, who writes 
on Bernardin de Saint Pierre, we are introduced to Claude Dravaine, whose 
account of the Ambert paper mills in Nouara won her recognition some vears 
ago ; Louis Pize, the great poet of the Vivarais, represented here by a short story 
(as in my French Short Stories, published by Nelson’s) ; Lucien Gachon, a school- 
master novelist of Auvergne whose Maria made a stir three or four years ago ; 
Jean Lebrau, the poet of Moux (where a Pope once put up for a night, when he 
tired of Napoleon’s hospitality !) ; Jules Supervielle, the Uruguyan poet ; Jean 
Giono, Henri Dudos who gives the spare time of a sanatorium practice to Tchekhov 
and St. Dominick, whose life he has written in the very remarkable Prieur de 
Prouille, which puts the case for the Albigension Crusade, (a thesis on Tchekhov 
as a physician brought him his M.D.) ; Mlle. M. A. Méraville, a schoolmistress of 
Saint Flour in the Cantal, whose work is hitherto known only by her collaboration 
in La Revue Nouvelle, and the Revue Bleue, which have published extracts from 
her novel Les Energiques, which is to appear in Pourrat’s series. 

The other works so far published in Champs are Lucien Gachon’s novel 
Monsieur de ’ Enramas, a worthy successor of Maria; a revised version of 
Ramuz’s Féte des Vignerons and a volume of prose Champétreries et M éditations 
by Francis Jammes. Other volumes are announced, and if the series maintains, 
as no doubt it will, this high standard of literary excellence, it will be indispensable 
to any student of French regional literature and to all who care for the real France. 


* * * * * 


THE Dark JouRNEY. By Julien Green. Translated by Vyvyan Holland. 
(London : William Heinemann, Ltd. 1929. pp. 310. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This translation of Leviathan is well done. Julien Green has a great reputa- 
tion, but we may ask if it will be more permanent than that of Mr. Liam 
O'Flaherty. The two authors have much in common—a great faculty of observa- 
tion, considerable power of construction, and an obstinate insistence on the 
darker and more vile aspects of life. It has been said that Julien Green is the 
novelist of provincial France, but of a provincial France that is his own creation. 
Does the Ireland of O’Flaherty really exist outside his own imagination ? There 
is evil everywhere. No one of any critical faculty would dream of denying that 
such characters as those in Julien Green’s books or O’Flaherty’s are to be found 
in France and in Ireland (and elsewhere). But is provincial society in France, 
or the Irish countryside, or Dublin even, exclusively composed of these black 
souls ? We take leave to doubt it. By omitting all except the high lights of evil 
—lust and brutality—the effect of the novel is no doubt heightened, But it 
becomes a work of inverted idealism rather than of the best type of realism, 
perhaps a great achievement of craftmanship, but not a great work of art. 


kB; 
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Juuien Benda: BELPHEGOR. Translated by S. J. T. Lawson, with an Intro- 
duction by Irving Babbitt. (London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. 1929. Intro- 
duction unpaginated+pp. 165. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Julien Benda is unpopular—with the modernist writers because he extols _ 
classicism and intellectualism ; with materialist biologists because he is an 
idealist ; with pseudo-spiritualists because he is an anti-Bergsonian ; with the 
Church because he is not a Christian and because he does not identify social 
morality with the interests of the Church; with the Action Frangaise and 
imperialists, nationalists and fascists of all sorts because he exposes their attempts 
to foist the interests of the ruling classes on the nation under the guise of 
patriotism or national prosperity ; and with all unclear, sophistic or dishonest 
thinkers because he dares to think clearly and express himself unambiguously. 
He belongs to the one great aristocratic and pre-eminently intellectual race, 
whose rationalism does not exclude spirituality in the highest sense of the word, 
but does, in general, exclude pseudo-spirituality, clericalism masquerading as 
spirituality, and mumbo-jumbo playing at religion. He had the misfortune 
to edit Propertius. This gave his enemies a handle. Unable to convict him in 
any other way, unwilling to face and incapable of warding off his rapier thrusts, 
they concentrated on his supposed lack of classical scholarship. I do not know 
whether his Propertius is good or bad, but the attitude of the Action Frangaise, 
in particular, is even more contemptible and ludicrous than that of the genus 
smut-hound (or censor) when it attacks a man’s private life because it cannot 
or dare not risk attacking his work. Examples are too numerous and obvious 
to require mention. I do not wish to belittle the excellent work of some members 
of the Action Frangaise and of others of similar political and social views. Charles 
Maurras is a very fine writer and a very upright and sincere man. Some 
of the “clerks ’’ attacked by Benda are, as he is at pains to point out, apart from 
their political and social views, admirable citizens and writers of distinction. 
Benda exposes doctrines : he does not demean himself to scurrilous personalities. 
His is the true objective and scientific attitude, the “ point de vue de Sirius.” 
He judges almost as God might at the last judgment, without fear or favour, 
without prejudice, without like or dislike. Doctrines are, it would almost seem, to 
him like chemical formulae, right or wrong. He has some kinship with mathe- 
maticians and with Spinoza. It may be, indeed, that this conception of an 
objective standard is illusory, like all objectivism. In Art, certainly, there is no 
such thing as objectivity. Only God (perhaps) and*the Camera (the latter limited 
by imperfections of mechanism) are objective. An artist chooses and arranges 
and in so doing expresses himself. So does Benda, unconsciously. Objectivity 
is merely, in general, the outlook of the mind which is interested in analysing what 
is, rather than in imagining or bringing about what might be or what ought to 
be. But in seeking this objectivity it is itself subjective and expresses itself. 

Be that as it may, Benda has to his credit a considerable amount of very 
excellent work. This is not the place to speak of his novels. His Belphegor 
attracted considerable attention, but it was with La Trahison des Clercs and its 
sequel La Fin de l’Eternel that he became famous and infamous. In these two 
books Benda protested against the use. of a supposed devotion to truth and 
justice to cover political and social propaganda. An honest man, professing 
to be a “clerc ’’(1.¢., scholar or man of science) must, in the domain of thought, 
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seek the truth only, and in the domain of action confine himself to pointing out 
the departures from truth of the political classes. He carefully distinguishes 
- (Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1 Nov., 1929) the passion for justice from the passion 
for truth. The “clerc ” should not concern himself with justice. Speaking of the 
Roussakov affair, Benda says: ‘‘ Je n’empéche pas les Etats de pratiques le 
mensonge, s'ils le croient nécessaire ; je les empéche seulement de dire qu’il est 
la vérité.”” The ruling classes lie, dressing up their lie as truth. A war undertaken 
in the interests of armament makers, oil-well concessionists, etc., becomes a war- 
to-end-war, a war for the defence of small nations, and soforth. The government 
of the Irish Free State lays the utmost stress on maintaining the inviolability of 
the Treaty with Britain and of the Constitution that forms part of it, when 
it suits their interest. The oath to the King is sacred because it keeps 
the ruling party in power. But the government’s observance of the Treaty is 
not so strict when it is to their interest to breakit. The “clerc ”’ or intellectual, 
however, in Benda’s view, will not enter the arena in the interests of justice. 
He will simply indicate the points in which the Government of the to-day is guilty 
of falsehood, as if he were putting his finger on false quantities in Commodian, 
or correcting a florist’s description of a plant. He will go no further. The rest 
is between them and their adversaries, between them and God. But if the rulers 
cynically commit an injustice, admitting it to be unjust, without defence or 
prevarication, but necessary to their safety (not to that of the people—for that 
would constitute a lie!) (we have known such things !), the “clerc ”’ will, says 
Benda, merely shrug his shoulders and say: “ Injustice is the law of the world. 
What can you expect from pigs but grunts ? ” 

La Trahison des Clercs dates from 1928, and has been translated into English 
as The Great Betrayal. Belphegor is a much earlier work. In it Benda makes 
himself the defender of intellectualism in art and finds himself in the strange 
company of the Neo-Thomists and the Action Frangaise, both of whom also attack 
emotionalism and immediacy from points of view other than his. Benda finds 
them, however, tainted with Rousseauism themselves. Benda inveighs against 
intuitive conceptions of art—that art must be a mystic union with the essence 
of things, with its corollaries that art must be a direct perception of things, must 
comprehend the object in its individuality, must present the object as an indivisible 
whole, and the cult of the indistinct that goes with this conception. He mocks 
at the passion for elemental states of the soul, and the claim that the subconscious 
alone is a worthy matter for Art. 

We need not agree entirely with Benda in order to see in his essay a useful 
protest in the name of reason and its use against excessive and disorganised 
emotionality. Benda belongs to the analytic school of the greatest French tradi- 
tion—that of Racine, Mme. de la Fayette, Stendhal, Baudelaire and Proust. He 
cannot be expected to accept Bergson, Symbolism, Modernism in any of its shapes 
or forms. Let the reason explore and use for its own purposes all constituents 
of the soul, but it cannot abjure its sovereignty nor resign its right of criticism and 
analysis into the hands of emotion, instinct, passion, or any other of the 
submerged denizens of the subconscious. 

The translation is excellent and reads like an original. The book is American 
in origin, printed and bound in the United States, although it bears a British 
imprint on the title. 
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AMBROSE BrEeRcE: A Biography. By Carey McWilliams. (New York: A. and 
C. Boni). 


Mr. McWilliams’ Life of Bierce, awaited with considerable eagerness in 
some quarters, satisfies the hopes it raised when announced a few years ago. 
The Bierce experts—for there are Bierce experts—declare that it is the best 
book on the subject. Bierce never was, and isnot now, a popular American writer : 
such renown as he had during his life was local and provincial, and hardly passed 
over the borders of the State of California. He was never so well known in the 
United States as Eugene Field, whose activities also were local. There was a 
time when Bierce was quite out of sight, anchored somewhere in the port of 
missing ships. And there he would be to this day, and no handsome biography 
of him by McWilliams or any one else would be standing on the counters of 
booksellers, but for a handful of tales—‘“‘ short stories,” as the phrase is—which 
he himself regarded as a by-play in his life’s work. 

His stories made their way to the general consciousness too slowly. If they 
had been translated into French in the days of Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam and Maurice 
Rollinat, they would no doubt have made an impression. Mallarmé, who was 
so fond of Poe, might have liked Bierce too, although Bierce has none of the 
poetic glamour which Poe casts upon his best tales. Marcel Schwob would 
certainly have been attracted to Bierce if he had known him. But he did not 
know him ; nobody in France at that time knew him. When a French translation 
of some of the Bierce stories was published seven or eight years ago the time for 
them had gone by and the desirable public was no longer there. Their method 
and technique had been exploited by many inferior hands and by two or three 
superior. Maurice Renard writes the Bierce kind of story as well and generally 
better than Bierce himself. Claude Farrére in a few of his stories which are in 
this manner has surpassed anything that Bierce has done. This is a kind of 
work in which art is everything: given an equal value in ideas, the writer who 
knows the moment to bring forward a point and what point to bring forward, 
who does not aim at one sensational moment but at a general sensation arising 
out of the whole thing as it lies completed, will produce the better story. Bierce, 
who had good ideas a-plenty, is often too short, and sometimes too long and 
digressive. | Sometimes his story has the features and effect of a newspaper 
anecdote. His style often serves him ill for the kind of work he has in hand. 
He aims at being cool, satirical, negative. But the first condition for bringing 
terror home to the reader is to be terrified oneself. When Maupassant wrote 
Lui he was obviously half-crazy with terror at what he was putting on paper. 
The Russian, Leonid Andriev, has not the fund of ideas that Bierce has, but he 
is much more effective, because he, too, believes in the appalling phantoms and 
shadows of his mind. The story of Chopin at the Chartreuse of Valdamosa 
illustrates the condition required. He thought that George Sand and her children 
who had gone out some hours earlier had lost their lives in a great storm which 
had broken over the island. In the lonely spectral place, cut off from all life, he 
sat down at the piano to express in his own language his anguish and despair. 
When he saw them standing before him in the dim light, drenched and bedraggled, 
he gave a great cry and almost fainted.” It took them some time to bring him 
back to realities—to persuade him that they were not the ghosts of themselves. 

It was Mr. Arnold Bennett, more than anybody else, who introduced Bierce 
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into England. That was some twenty years ago. Bierce himself, who had lived 
in England and had even written and been published in London, had never by 
his own efforts become even a name to the English. A selection from his tales 
has been translated in Germany and has created some interest there. How he 
has fared in other countries, or whether he has even reached Italy or Spain or 
Russia or Scandinavia there is no ready information at hand. But it is extremely 
improbable that in any of the countriés mentioned he has anything like the 
renown of his two compatriots, Poe and Jack London, or even of Walt Whitman. 
He does not use his stories to express a philosophy, like Villiers, or an attitude, 
like Barbey d’Aurevilly, which is one of the chief reasons why these two writers 
of tales have never made any mark to speak of with the general body of readers, 
whereas Maupassant, who is popular at home and well known in other countries, 
has no opinions whatever when he writes. Bierce, for that matter, has not either 
in his stories, and the explanation of the comparatively slight effect of them, 
save three or four, is to be found simply in their technical presentation—faults 
of style, construction, art, all these things being wrong for the sort of thing they 
are applied to produce. 

A man of the nineteenth century and of the United States, he is as enveloped 
in legend as a Byzantine saint. Mr. McWilliams has had to move as circum- 
spectly as if he were rebuilding the life of Photius or St. Ephraim the Syrian. 
Threads which seemed promising came short in his hands ; others, taken up in 
the middle, were found to have no fastening at the base. It used to be thought 
that Bierce was an American of German origin, who fought in the Civil War 
(1861-1865) and then lived miserably in Chicago, finding it impossible to get what 
he wrote published ; and at last as an old man disappeared into Mexico and 
vanished out of human ken. In all that the Civil War and Mexican episodes 
are exact ; the rest is not. 

A life which seems a disaster when judged from a material and practical 
standpoint may seem on the aesthetic plane beautiful, romantic, and highly 
successful. Bierce’s life cannot be described as a disaster, but it was certainly 
uncomfortable at times, and that by his own fault ; for past his early youth, his 
life always fell in pleasant places. Not for him the squalid little room in a tene- 
ment, maddening noise, aching want, and the brutal hand of the police in cities 
on the friendless poor. That is the sort of thing which excuses the worst degrada- 
tion, and those who maintain a decent front in such conditions are heroes, the 
greater because never rewarded or even recognised. In material surroundings 
which many of his journalistic brethren would deem luxurious Bierce managed 
to be peevish, quarrelsome, dissatisfied, and also—what was more difficult—to 
cast over his life a romantic hue. The last scene of all was beautifully stage- 
managed, and established the man definitely as a Mystery. 

In handling such luscious material Mr. McWilliams has shewn a restraint 
which is commendable. The temptation must have been strong to “ romance ” 
his book after the manner of the slop biographers. In the Preface to his Life 
of Marcus Aurelius, lately published, Mr. Clayton Dove writes very well: “It 
has been my object to report the alleged facts exactly without encumbering 
them by the imaginative interpretations which some historians think fit to supply. 
These writers sacrifice accuracy to picturesqueness, and their inferences and 
suppositions are taken by their successors for parts of the original tradition. 
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Thus reality becomes inextricably mixed with fiction.” These words Mr. 
McWilliams may take to himself. A native of California, he has known where 
to go for the fragments of the Bierce tradition and to reduce statements to their 
real value. His bookis thus more infinitely interesting than if it were romanced, 
for the reader feels he is in safe hands. No novel on the subject, no amount of 
lurid guesswork, could have the interest of his picture of the “Coast ” in the 
Bierce period, of which every statement is verified. No one can write on Bierce 
in future without referring to this book, and no other biography of Bierce is needed. 

Mr. McWilliams evidently admires Bierce, not only as a writer, but as a man. 
He states the facts clearly and frankly even when they tell against Bierce, but 
in almost every case he endeavours to explain them in a way favourable to 
Bierce. But for one who has no pre-conceived notions about Bierce, 
who is far from the stage on which he played out his life, he does not rise from this 
book as an engaging or admirable or sympathetic character. Take his treatment 
of his wife. While still young he married a beautiful and rich girl, who seems 
to have been very fond of him. They lived together for some years till one day 
Bierce learned from a third party that some man had written a love-letter to 
his wife. Bierce accused his wife of concealing the letter from him, and made 
that an excuse to go off and live by himself. It seems quite plain that he had 
been tired of his wife for some time and seized the first chance that offered to 
break with her to his advantage. This action of his put Mrs. Bierce in a most 
humiliating position : she had to bear any amount of scandal and obloquy. And 
all for nothing! In this trying situation she behaved with great nobility 
and never uttered a word against her husband. She might, of course, have said 
much. It was her money and her father’s money which had set him up in the 
world, and he had married her as a penniless adventurer rather against the wishes 
of her parents. 

Bierce had his own ideas about bringing up children. The results were most 
unhappy in the case of his son. The lad was certainly not a criminal ; he might 
be described as a young crimester—a wilful boy. One day he left home with a 
girl, and had the odd idea to take a friend of his along. The girl found that, 
after all, she preferred the friend. Young Bierce surprised them and began to 
shoot. The girl escaped. The friend was killed, and young Bierce shot himself 
dead. The father, Ambrose Bierce, arrived on the scene and cried out melo- 
dramatically over his son’s body: ‘“‘ My boy, you did just what I would have 
done myself.” He and his wife met at their son’s funeral, but the tragedy made 
no difference to Bierce’s treatment of her. 

It is a wonder that Bierce was not shot himself by some one of those whom 
for years he insulted and outraged in the most unbridled and scurrilous terms. 
The San Francisco of his day was not so far from the mining-town of the Forty- 
niners, with the addition of a superficial polish which cracked at the least resis- 
tance ; and the revolver came easy to the hand. Yet Bierce was never shot or 
even shot at. Possibly his victims regarded his insults as the insults which used 
to be bandied about in theological controversy were regarded. When Julian 
of Eclanum called St. Augustine a pillar of Manichean lupenar and the most 
shameless of men, we should regard that-as a mere ornament of style intended 
to call attention to the argument. But it is not probable that Bierce regarded 
his writings in that spirit. He considered his newspaper articles as the most 
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important work of his life ; he took pains with them and was proud of their 
_ effect ; they counted far more with him than his stories. Satire and vituperation 
seldom benefit anybody, and a man cannot be considered an alluring character 
who spends his life saying all the cruel and ill-natured things he can think of 
about other people. These articles of Bierce would not have even an historical 
interest if gathered in book form.and published to-day. Nothing wanes sooner 
than personal attacks. Of course there is Swift, and Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age, 
and they are not very edifying spectacles ; but they dealt at least with great 
events and figures. It cannot be denied that Lord Godolphin and Sir Walter 
Scott are of more world-wide interest than a San Francisco alderman or a gas- 
lighter of Sacramento. 

An event in Bierce’s life which throws a strange light on his character is his 
stay in England. Shortly after his marriage he and his wife went to England 
and lived there for a few years. The England he came to was the England of 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Darwin, Spencer, Mill, George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson. 
The Pre-Raphaelite movement was in full swing ; Swinburne was still a young 
man. Bierce was rich, and a travelling American was still somebody in England 
in the eighteen-seventies. There was nothing to prevent him getting into good 
company. But the people he got to know were the riff-raff of Fleet Street. One 
of his friends, a man named Mortimer, seems to have been the lowest and most 
dangerous type of journalist. Bierce contributed to some ephemeral rags edited 
by Tom Hood the younger. The only persons of any note he seems to have come 
in contact with were W. S. Gilbert and Irving, the actor, whom he encountered 
in a bar-room in the Strand. After that it is almost pathetic to find that when 
he got back to San Francisco and for the rest of his life he was used to boast of 
the great men he had known in England, and of himself as having practised among 
the great writers there. But his biographer prints a letter written while Bierce 
was in England in 1873. It was written to another American writer who was 
coming to London. After cautioning his friend, among other things, not to get 
drunk with the English authors and not to accept invitations from them, Bierce 
continues naively: ‘‘ Remember this: London—literary London—is divided 
into innumerable cliques, which it will require some time to get the run of. 
Remember, also, that if you fall into the hands of one clique, all the others will give 
you the cold shoulder. . . . You just bet your boots I know these fellows and 
their ways. They think they know me, but they don’t. I am hand-in-glove 
with some hundreds of them, and they think they are my intimate friends.” 

This letter does not give one a very high opinion of Bierce’s intelligence, 
and that from many reasons, After reading it, it is easier to understand how he 
passed through the literary life—if it may be so called—of London in the eighteen- 
seventies without taking the slightest account of Pre-Raphaelitism, being 
apparently ignorant of the very names of Rossetti and William Morris and 
Holman Hunt. . VINCENT O’SULLIVAN, 

* * * 


PHILOSOPHIC RADICALISM. DEAD OR REVIVING? 


THE GROWTH OF PHILOosopHIC RapicALisM. By Elie Halevy. Faber and 
Gwyer, 30s. 

Philosophic Radicalism is supposed to be dead ; just when it is supposed 

to have died no man knows, but dead it is now generally assumed to be. So 
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dead, in fact, that volumes have been published taking its death as an agreed 
fact, and quite recently Mr. J. M. Keynes published what seems like a tombstone 
to its memory. And when all this is agreed here we have, for the first time, 
an excellent translation of Elie Halevy’s delightful book, La Formation du 
Radicalisme Philosophique, which has long been a classic in its native French, 
and a text-book at English Universities. So, perhaps, Philosophic Radicalism 
may not be quite so dead as Mr. Keynes believes. This great book of 
M. Halevy’s may be regarded as a monument, a fitting monument, to a thought- 
movement which once was vital; it is, however, just as likely to act as a 
revivifier for the corpse. bee). 

The truth, indeed, is that Philosophic Radicalism is not dead ; so far is it 
from being dead that it still actuates the advanced political parties of the world 
and supplies them with a foundation for their philosophies. ‘‘ The greatest 
good of the greatest number ” is still the criterion for all social reforms, and 
until statesmen and politicians can find something to replace that standard 
with adequacy the soul of Jeremy Bentham, attended by his satellite Utilitarians, 
will ‘‘still go marching on.” “Grand old Jeremy Bentham,” as Augustine 
Birrell once called him, had more to do with the appalling conditions which 
are the legacy of laisser faive than ought to be placed upon the shoulders, or 
the memory, of any one man. It was Bentham’s misfortune to provide a 
philosophy for the greedy opportunists of the early rgth century; he “stated 
a case ’’ which those who desired to get rich quick, at whatever cost in human 
life or welfare, seized upon with both hands, and if Utilitarianism degenerated 
into the fatuities of Samuel Smiles so do all good things when placed in the 
hands of greedy fools. That there is still some foundation for the belief that 
the good of the community is founded upon the good of the individual few will 
be found to deny ; the great problem which the Utilitarians failed to glimpse, 
and which they bequeathed to later generations, is how to reconcile individual 
initiative with communal good. The combination of the “ welfare of the group ” 
with the liberty of the individual is the problem which confronts statesmen 
and political thinkers in all countries to-day. 

It seems possible that the scheme recently outlined by Bernard Shaw in 
his “ Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism ” is the solution. Shaw would 
probably dissent volubly from the statement that he is essentially one of the 
Benthamites in a revised edition. But such is the fact. He accepts the 
“greatest good of the greatest number,” but believes that the greatest good 
is to be secured not by personal competition but by equality of income. It 
has been said that the great contribution of the Utilitarians to civilisation has 
been an easy chair and a pipe, and if the pipe be eliminated Shaw would probably 
accept it. The century which has passed since the Philosophic Radicals were 
in their prime should have taught humanity much, how much exactly humanity 
has learned is still in doubt. One thing, anyhow, is obvious now: economic 
power cannot be left safely to personal manipulation and control, it must be 
organised and controlled by the community as a whole in trust for the community 
asa whole. The State must be much more positive than ever Bentham believed, 
that is it must do much more than merely keep the ring for the struggle to live; 
it must in fact take an active part in promoting “the greatest good of the 
greatest number ”’ by making it possible for the greatest number to live in the 
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greatest comfort. That is the problem which Utilitarians of to-day must 
solve ; and that very problem, stated in such terms, will seem Radical enough 
to a large number of people who will most emphatically deny that it is Philosophic. 
‘Where the Benthamites vetoed the term “ Body Politic” contemporary 
Radicals would exalt it, and make it paramount in economic affairs. In this 
way only, as is seen to-day, is it possible “to rear the fabric of felicity by the 
hand of reason and of law.” ‘The State, as conceived by Bentham,” says 
M. Halevy, “is a machine so well constructed that every individual, taken 
individually, cannot for one instant escape from the control of all the individuals 
taken collectively.” Interdependence, and consequently control, has been 
intensified since Bentham’s day, yet he would exclude trade where contemporary 
Radicalism would certainly include it. ‘‘ If economic science were like other 
sciences, it ought, as soon as it was framed, to make it possible for the legislator 
who has studied it to foresee economic crises by its means and to provide for 
them by rational intervention. But economic science .. . recognises . . 
that it is incapable of providing for the crisis that it mentions except by a policy 
of systematic abstention ; it counts not on the power of knowledge, but on the 
vis medicatrix naturae.”’ The healing power of nature has long been discarded by 
economic science in times of crises, and there are now Unemployment Insurance 
and many other devices to aid it. Still they are not enough, but there is 
now sufficient knowledge accumulated to make it known how invalid humanity 
must be treated. In terms of humanity—not in terms of money or profits, 
The Utilitarians were of the opinion that when individuals became enriched the 
community was also enriched, but that is now known only to be true in a technical 
sense: it may even impoverish the community. The National Wealth may 
increase and the masses of the people may become not “livers ” but ‘‘ subsisters.”’ 
That fallacy is still dominant in Ireland, as the speeches of politicians show. 
The Philosophic Radicals combined a crude rationalism with a crude 
naturalism : they were the children of their age, as we are to-day. They did 
see that it was necessary to increase the production of wealth if welfare were 
also to be increased, and that is precisely the problem which the newspapers 
of to-day also emphasise. In a century, however, it has been revealed that 
individual riches and prosperity is not all that the Benthamites would have 
believed. Their philosophy released bad things, but it also released good 
things, and if we can see more clearly the economic workings of a community 
something must be credited to them for the clarification. Just how much is 
to be credited will be seen from a study of M. Halevy’s delightful book. Other 
books there have been on the same subject, Leslie Stephen’s and Merz’s in 
particular are clear and exceedingly full, but none has the same delightful charm 
of phrase and clarity of diction which were in the gift of this French scholar. 
As Professor Lindsay points out in his Preface to the excellent translation 
“There is much to be learnt, not only for the appreciation of early 19th century 
thought, but for an understanding of the fundamental relations between moral 
theory and economics. . . . For, perhaps, the most striking impression which 
the book makes on one is how much of our thought on modern social problems, 
whether we call ourselves individualists or socialists, still follows the lines laid 
down by, and still accepts, the presuppositions of the Philosophie Radicals.” 
Celebrations of the death of Philosophic Radicalism are premature, even Mr. 
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Keynes would agree that there are still liberties to be gained, or retained, although 
some of Jeremy Bentham’s liberties will need to be taken away. For Irishmen 
this book will do much good if it be studied carefully, and its lessons applied 
to the conditions which they must struggle against in this old civilisation that 
is a new State. A. E,. MALONE. 


* * * * 


ANGELS AND EARTHLY CREATURES. By Elinor Wylie. (Knopf. 7s. 6d. net). 
The novels of Elinor Wylie possessed a fantastic vision and passionate 
enough vocabulary to make it sufficiently obvious that their author was a poet ; 
but whereas her prose interposed its artificial carnival attire, its painted mask 
of sophistication between writer and reader, in her poems there is no such barrier. 
This poetry is instinct with the .uetaphysical attitude to life and is the expression 
of a mind subtle and cnricus enough to make its owner the fervent disciple of 
Donne that she is. Like him, she perpetually employs subtle imagery and 
ingenious symbolism, is preoccupied with love and death, and owns a spirit 
forever restless and impatient with that “prison of the flesh ” which hinders 
mortality from the purest ecstasies. 
“ Spirits that walk beside me in the air, 

Having laid by in your impatience 

The bonds of body and self— 

Tell me how long I must forbear 

The ecstasy of going hence 

And still submit to wear 

The mask of this pretence.” 


The poem from which the above is taken and also the fine “‘ Hymn to Earth,” 
has a sustained power and maturity of thought which puts them in a higher 
category than the nineteen sonnets with which the book begins, though these 
have all the freshness and charm of gifted youth’s romantic subjectivity. 

The symbolic poems entitled ‘‘ Earthly Creatures ”’ have atmosphere and 
invention, though none of them are as remarkable as the earlier ‘‘ Chimaera 
Sleeping,’ which evokes a completely successful mood of brittle glass-blown 
magic, at which, like her own sorcerer Chastelneuf, she was an adept. 

“Yea, through your body pale as glass 
I saw the petals of the grass 
Wave in the wind and softly stir 
As sea-weed under sea-water. ... 
And through your cold transparent flesh 
The grass grew delicate and fresh. 
I saw its blades exact and plain 
Through the blank crystal of your brain 
And nothing remained of fear or grief 
Save the clear air and the green leaf... . ” 


To quote from such rainbowed stuff 6f dreams is to break the elusive enchant- 
ment ; but those who have at any time fallen under the spell of this writer’s 


fabulous charm will completely succumb to this lyric, which seems to me its 
finest flower. 
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There is a very lovely portrait of the poet opposite the title page which 
proclaims in every line that, irksome though she found it, the barrier between 
spirit and flesh was of the utmost transparency. M. S. P. 

* * * * * 
FRANCESCO Fausto Nittr: Escape. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. I930. pp. 

Xlil — 267. Ios. 6d. net.) 

_ This is one of the outstanding books of the day and should be read by all 
serious political thinkers. Those Irishmen who fought, with arms, and still 
more without, for freedom, and held freedom to mean freedom not only 
from the foreign oppressor, but also from the domestic tyrant, under 
whatsoever guise he might appear should welcome Signor Nitti’s account of 
his escape from arbitrary confinement in Mussolini’s ‘‘ Devil’s Island,” where 
he was imprisoned for no better reason than that he was an honest and intelligent 
Italian, seeking the welfare of his country rather than the triumph of that 
abomination called Fascism. 

The’ immediate occasion was his attempt to lay flowers on the grave 
of a victim of the Fascist Secret Police. The Fascist mentality is that of all 
Imperialists, disguised as it may be in a dozen various ways. The forcible ordering 
of the governed in the interests of the rulers : the deification of the State ; hatred 
of criticism, and the arbitrary and forcible punishment of criticism are common 
to them all. It is a far cry from the Italy of Manzoni, or even that of Carducci, 
to the Italy of Mussolini and his Black and Tans. 

Defenders of Mussolini commonly refer to him as an idealist with the interests 
of his country at heart ; at most they may admit that his enthusiasm is sometimes 
misguided. They tell us what he has done for Italy, how he saved his country 
from the Reds, and gave order and stability to Italy. The words of Signor Nitti’s 
uncle, the late Prime Minister of Italy, come most appositely to give the lie 
to these statements : 

“Until some fifteen years ago, Communist and Anarchist, he defended 
regicide, anarchist crime, political assassination...... He has always considered 
all religions (these are his very words) like opium, to lull people to sleep. He has 
written and repeated for twenty years in his discourses that the abyss between 
Capitalism and the Proletariat should be filled with the heads of Capitalists. 
Again, in the year 1920, he incited workmen to occupy factories and to pilfer...... 
Not having succeeded in making a red revolution, he attempted the white reaction, 
taking advantage of the discontent after the war. 

«_..All form of liberty has been suppressed ; press liberty, association 
liberty, reunion liberty. ... you cannot practice any profession, business or art 
without being inscribed in a Fascist syndicate... . To maintain this absurd 
state of things, an enormous police force has had to be created which costs almost 
three times as much as the one in France. Worse still, six kinds of militia have 
been created which control the whole national life. The order reigning in Italy 
is not any different from that of Sing Sing.” 

One sentence gives the lie to all talk of Italy’s advancement. ‘‘There are 
more bankrupticies in Italy than in any other country in the world.” 

The ex-Prime Minister goes on to explain that Italy is governed by sheer 
brute force without any form of law. ‘‘ Fascism has a simple way of freeing 
itself from opponents ; it deports them or kills them. No trial is necessary.” 
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He considers Mussolini a mediaeval tyrant, whose power is based on clericalism 
and militarism. ; 

Signor Nitti’s nephew tells how Mussolini defended the Anarchists who 
threw a bomb into the Colon Theatre at Buenos Aires, and how this ex-Communist, 
repulsed by the Socialists in his revolutionary programme, turned to the Whites 
for support, establishing his regime with their help by endless atrocities until 
in 1923 the Fascist militia was founded. 

The story of Nitti’s escape from the island of Lipari forms a most enthralling 
story, and his account of the sufferings of the deportees is worthy of the attention 
of all who have not sacrificed their belief in justice and freedom on the altar of 
Imperialism in one or other of its avatars. His account of the use made of 
“agents provocateurs,” of the drastic Press censorship in Italy, whereby only 
Fascist papers are allowed to exist, of the propagandist campaign abroad, designed 
to prevent the truth leaking out, are intensely interesting. ‘“‘ Like all despotic 
governments, Fascism is very sensitive regarding foreign opinion, and exerts 
every effort to conceal the true character of its rule. The system is the same 
as in Soviet Russia, which, in many other respects also, so closely resembles the 
Fascist state.” 

Among the deportees in Lipari and Ustica were Torrigiani, Grand Master 
of the Italian Freemasons, Bencivenga, formerly Chief of Staff to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Italian Army. So wide was Mussolini’s net. The deportees had 
organized a library at Lipari. It was closed pending censorship of its contents 
by the Fascist government at Rome. The following authors were condemned 
and removed: Dostoiewski, Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Gogol, Kuprin, Gorki, Jack 
London, Upton Sinclair, Barbusse, Carlyle, Mazzini and Tagore. Victor Mar- 
gueritte shared their fate—too high an honour for him! Shaw was not censored. 
He had (characteristically) visited Italy under Fascist guidance and had praised 
the Fascist government. Nobody can take Shaw seriously, except as a reactionary, 

R. B 


after that ! 
% & * * 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS. By Joan Manning-Sanders. With an Introduction 
by R. H. Wilenski. (London: Faber & Faber. zis. net). 

When Joan Manning-Sanders exhibited ‘“‘The Brothers” at the 1928 Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, experienced critics found it difficult to believe 
that this remarkable canvas was the work of a girl of fourteen. The Press 
hailed her as a prodigy, and “‘ The Brothers ” became “ the picture of the year.” 
She repeated her success the following year with “The Concertina Players,” a 
larger canvas lacking much of the power of her previous exhibit, but noteworthy 
for its rhythmical grouping and clean direct draughtmanship. Such early achieve- 
ment and promise make this monograph one of unusual interest, and we follow 
the development of her art with keen delight. 

Joan was bornin Devon. Her father, George Manning-Sanders, is a novelist 
and writer of short stories; her mother, Ruth Manning-Sanders, a poet and 
novelist, whose long narrative poem, ‘‘ The City,” won the Blindman Inter- 
national Prize in 1926. Joan has never attended school. Her education was 
conducted at home by a governess who helped her to visualize and to compose 
her earliest pictures. The first drawing reproduced—a pastel—was done when 
Joan was eight, and at the age of twelve she was commissioned by Father Bernard 
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Walke, of St. Hilary, to prepare a set of water-colours for his Church, illustrating 
scenes from the New Testament. These are highly imaginative, and two, “ The 

- Annunciation,” and “The Adoration of the Kings,” show a beautiful simplicity 
reminiscent of Giotto. 

She began to experiment in oils after completion of the panels, and her change 
of outlook is marked. Imaginative composition is cast aside and she now “ paints 
what she sees,” showing always, with an extraordinary amount of detail, her close 
study of the model before her. Notable amongst these paintings are ‘“‘ David 
and the Globe (very Pre-Raphaelite in its conception and accuracy), the un- 
finished “‘ Raven and Skull” and “Old Andrew.” Only in “ Young Andrew ” 
does she return to her earlier style. The naive background to this picture is 
delightful. 

Of ‘The Brothers,”’ painted in 1927, the year before its exhibition at the 
Royal Academy and undoubtedly her finest work, Mr. Wilenski in his introduction 
says: ‘She approached her technical problems in much the same way that 
Holbein approached the problem of ‘The Ambassadors,’ and she carried it 
through in the same spirit, except that whereas Holbein was painting diplomats 
at a Tudor Court and working for his living and so thought it prudent to leave out 
wrinkles, Joan working in the enviable freedom of childhood and in an artists’ 
colony in Cornwall, thought it only natural to put them in. ‘The Brothers,’ 
eet in idea and execution, is undeniable an original descriptive work 
of art.” * * * * 


Memoirs OF A Fox-HuntTinc Man. By Siegfried Sassoon. [Illustrated by 
William Nicholson. (London: Faber & Faber. 2is. net). 

This is the illustrated edition of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s book which in a very 
short space of time has taken its place amongst the masterpieces of English prose. 
It is one of the most admired of recent autobiographies and has been so widely 
read that more than a mention of its high literary qualities is unnecessary here. 
The edition before us is a beautiful and desirable one. Mr. William Nicholson 
has designed several full-page plates and many line decorations, and the covers 
and end papers have been specially prepared, giving the book a pleasant unity, 
and suiting the text admirably in every way. Such an artist is happy here and 
his drawings are truly of the English countryside and the hunting-field. Dixon 
the Groom, Miriam and the Amateur Huntsman are types that spring from life. 
What a lovely drawing, too, is ““No. 7”; the horse full of fine action and move- 


ment : “All tense with blood and quiver 
You see her clipt hide twitch and shiver 
Over her netted cords of veins.” 


Yes, this is a most desirable treasure, and we are not sure that we prefer 


the scarce anonymous first edition. 
* * * * 


TALES FROM BERNARD SHAw told in the Jungle. By Gwladys Evan Morris. 
Illustrated by Phyllis A. Trery. (London: George G. Harrap & Co. 
7s. 6d, net). 

In the Foreword to these Tales we are told that Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
given them his blessing and called them ‘‘ Gwladys Lambs’ Tales from Shaw.” 


I 
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There is certainly no resemblance between Mary Lambs’ Tales and Gwladys Evan 
Morris’s “ Allegories,’”’ neither do we discover the author’s expressed , purpose 
“to reveal the mind and heart of Bernard Shaw as expressed in his plays.” Rather 
do we find ten prettily-told stories of the “once upon a time ” kind in which 
animals represent their human prototypes of the plays. Quotation from a book 
of this description is not easy but, perhaps, the opening lines to Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, or Love Birds in a Cage are a fair example of its contents. 

“Once upon a time there was a common old goose slaving away in a 
common old barn for a bare living, and she had four offspring. Two of them 
were ugly—ugly and stupid—and had to work hard, ever so hard, harder 
even than their poor old goose of a mother, who, to tell you the truth, wasn’t 
quite such a goose after all—for the next time she picked a better father for 
her_offspring—she picked an aristocratic, gay young cock, whose offspring 
took after him, and grew up to be two good-looking, gay young birds, and 
their names were Lizzie and Kitty. Lizzie was the aristocrat of the two— 
but both were beautiful, and their beauty bound them together ; they scorned 
the ignorant, ugly, stupid fowls of the barnyard, and would have nothing 
to do with them. And so when a chance came to Lizzie to get away from 
them altogether, she took her chance and got off.” 

The decorative illustrations of Phyllis A. Trery from line and flat-colour line 
blocks are really delightful and fit the printed page perfectly. 


* * * * 


SIXTEEN LETTERS FROM OSCAR WILDE. Edited and with notes by John Rothen- 
stein. (Faber and Faber: 21s. net). 

Anyone who remembers one of the most vivid intellectual thrills of 
adolescence, the first reading of ‘‘ Intentions,” those matchless dialogues in which 
the undergraduate of the last generation, if not of this, was wont to find in Cyril 
and Vivian, Ernest and Gilbert, the brothers of his mind, the companions of his 
most epicurean dreams, cannot fail to feel grateful to Messrs. Faber and Faber 
for this beautifully produced little quarto, bound in so delicate a damask as to 
suggest rose petals strewn for remembrance in Pére Lachaise. 

Slight though some of these letters to Mr. William Rothenstein are, they 
one and all betray a uniquely personal epistolatory charm which must in some 
degree have consoled Oscar’s friends for his absence. Who, for example, could 
pay a prettier compliment than this 4 propos of Rothenstein’s lithographs. ‘‘ As 
for the silent songs on stone . . . I have had many sweet presents, but none I 
shall value more than yours.”’ Letter 8, in which the above occurs is remarkable, 
in that it was written just after Wilde came out of prison, for the freshness of its 
revelatory description of his immediate reaction to freedom : 


“T have lost much, but . . . when I reckon up all that is left to me, 
the sun and the sea of this beautiful world ; its dawns dim with gold and its 
nights hung with silver ; many books, and all flowers, and a few good friends ; 
and a brain and a body to which health and power are not denied—really 
I am rich when I count up what I still have : and as for money, my money 
did me horrible harm. It wrecked me.” 
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One can only hope that such thoughts protected and comforted him continuously 
during the last years of his cruelly maimed life. 

Two unpublished caricatures by Max are reproduced, the second of which 
has a curiously Regency air. MUS, P. 


* * * * * 


THE NEw ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Music AND Musicians. Edited by Waldo Selden 
Pratt. (New York: The MacMillan Company. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


This is a volume of 969 pages, clearly printed on thin paper, and handsomely 
bound. The fine quality of the paper enables the publishers to produce a book 
containing a vast amount of information, and yet easy to handle and read. The 
quality of the information supplied is excellent. Compression has reached the 
stage of a high art in the compilation of this encyclopedia. And yet it is not 
scrappy. There are many illustrations chiefly of representative composers and 
musical instruments, and all are of great interest. That this work supplies a 
general want is indicated by the fact that when it was first published in January, 
1924, a reprint was found necessary in November of the same year. The present 
issue is a new and revised edition and will be found very well worth the price 
charged by all interested in any phase of music, whether professional or amateur. 
The present writer has submitted it to several tests and has found the information 
supplied in every case accurate, and, considering the wide scope of the contents, 
amazingly copious and clearly conveyed. It especially meets the requirements 
of the student and of the librarian who cannot afford the highly-priced Grove. 

* * * * * 
THE City oF Canats. By Evan Morgan. (London: Kegan, Paul & Co., Ltd. 

Price 6s. net.) 

Mr. Morgan claims in his Foreword to this volume that he has attained to a 
“comprehension of the Elizabethans.”’ In the list of names of Elizabethan 
writers mentioned, Shakespeare is a conspicuous omission. How anyone can 
think he understands this era without Shakespeare is curious. Perhaps, the 
explanation is that the process that brought him to this literary apprehension 
also brought him, to quote from the Foreword again, “‘ beneath the mantle of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” And he probably feels that Shakespeare does not 
lie very easily beside him under the folds of this mantle. Hence the omission 
of his name 

Another aspect of his present appreciation of the Elizabethans is more readily 
understood. Mr. Morgan finds that they unite “ mystical values ” with “ natural 
passions.” We all want to reconcile carnal instincts with spiritual intuitions. 
And every young poet, like Mr. Morgan, especially yearns for it. And though 
in life he may have accomplished this, his verse does not reflect it 

For a monastic, non-sexual austerity is the fount of Mr. Morgan’s most 
satisfying verses. As for instance, the lines entitled “ Up through the sea,” and 
though these are tremulous with a faint insistence of Francis Thompson, their 
individuality is undeniable. 

It came as a surprise to find Mr. Morgan’s free and easy and yet admirably 
realistic handling of the Ganymede theme in the long poem which concludes the 
book. This shows technique of a naturalistic artifice far removed from the 
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“metaphysical motion of the mind,” he so redundantly lauds as a cosmic passion 
in the Preface. Just compare this poem with the involved intricasies of the 
metaphysical “Song of Horror.” It is clearly evident where Mr. Morgan’s 
talent lies. He can tell a story simply, plainly, and poetically. Something that 
deals with externals. But when he gets involved in ‘“‘ metaphysical motions 
of the mind ’’—as a poet he is a lost soul. 


* * * * * 


THE House oF Gotp. By Liam O’Flaherty. (Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford 

Square, London.) 

‘“‘The House of Gold ” displays much instinctive vigour and imaginative 
ability in its style. Asa story it is rather depressing dealing with so many morbid 
types of characters, and its construction leaves the reader a little uncertain about 
the actual events that occur. 

There is a certain mechanical likeness in temperament between two of the 
chief characters, Ramon Mor and Father Considine. Outwardly they are quite 
different, but in the varying phases of mental disturbance that distorts them, 
they both reach down to the same bed-rock basis of the psychopath ; so much 
so that in ultimate impression it is somewhat difficult to realize much essential 
difference between them, and this in spite of the fact that the author obviously 
labels Father Considine as insane. 

This seems to arise from Mr, O’Flaherty’s excessive interest in the unbalanced 
and abnormal aspects of human nature. It is almost impossible to invest neurotic 
subjects with the living touch of individuality, and the student of perversion 
usually becomes clouded with dullness, and loses the discriminating faculty 
necessary to outline radically diverse characters. 

The best part of this book is in the descriptive matter in which are portrayed 
the scenes of the fair-day in the western Irish town with which it deals. There 
is unmistakable mastery displayed here, and a biting fluency of objective handling 
of material detail, often merely photographic, but frequently suggestive of the 
personal impression of etching. 

In the bar of an hotel, or in a public house, Mr. O’Flaherty finds his spiritual 
home. The incidents in Finnigan’s Hotel and in the Glen Tavern are all full 
of the cinema flash, and illuminated with quite an astonishing mixture of the 
realism of Zola, the profligacy of O’Casey, the far-away intellectual refinement 
of Yeats and the mellow honey-cloud of Synge’s magic. 

The title of the book, and various indications and incidents in it, suggest 
the idea of an underlying symbolism that the author wished to make prominent. 
This centres around the word “gold.” And although his plan is fairly obvious 
it cannot be said that he has transmuted it into an artistic vitality. One sees 
what he is aiming at, feels the force of his driving impetus, but remains uncon- 
vinced that he has achieved its adequate embodiment. Ramon Mor sought 
everything that was gold-hued. In moments of frenzy he saw gold everywhere. 
But the golden-locked wife that he married proved his undoing, for he only bought 
her appearance. He had no title to the natural wealth of her affections. This 
is an old and hackneyed plot. And Mr. O’Flaherty has given it a very unusual 


ees in this history of an Irish gombeen man that he calls ‘‘ The House of 
old.” 
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THE IRIsH BATTALION IN THE PAPAL ARMY OF 1860. By G. F.-H. Berkeley. 
Dublin: The Talbot Press, Limited. 1929. Pp. xxii + 254. 15s. net. 
“THE CominG AGE AND THE CaTHoLIC CuuRcH: A Forecast. By William 
Barry, D.D., London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. 247. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ Differing widely in subject and treatment these two books have a common 
inspiration in the universality of the Catholic Church. 

To making this record of the Irish volunteers who went out to fight for the 
Pope in 1860 Mr. Berkeley has given years of earnest and painstaking labour. 
His fruits are gathered in a volume for which its author deserves unstinted praise. 
He has had the advantage of access to Major O’Reilly’s unprinted diary and 
with commendable industry he has searched the State and Papal archives in 
Rome, consulted the printed material in Italian, French, German and English, 
and personally interviewed some of the Italian, and the score of Irish survivors 
still to the fore when he began his search for original first-hand material in I9rr. 
Some of the Irish, alas, were found in that last refuge of old soldiers, the workhouse. 

All told, the Irish contingent, practically all raw recruits, numbered 
roundly a thousand. Unfortunately they never got a chance of fighting as a 
single unit. But although splitting into four sections, thrown into a mixum- 
gatherum of other nationalities, and only half-trained and badly armed—most 
of them faced the new rifles of the Piedmontese with the old smooth-bore musket 
—the Irish boys distinguished themselves heroically in the four actions in which 
they were engaged. Invariably, as a veteran French observer remarked, they 
went into battle singing “in chorus the old ballads of their mountains.” Unlike 
some of the other contingents the Irish had no deserters and none of them failed 
under fire. 

Militarily and politically of course the Papal position was hopeless from the 
beginning and it was made worse by the not unnatural defection of some of the 
Italian Papalini, the hostility of many of the Pope’s subjects, and the superior 
strategy and propaganda of the new Italian State. Mr. Berkeley conceals none 
of the weakness, none of the faults, but he demonstrates clearly and satisfactorily 
that the Battalion of St. Patrick fought with the valour and spirit of the race and 
deserves remembrance, irrespective of opinion on the merits of the question of 
Papal sovereignty. Irishmen need not fear to speak of the short and disastrous 
campaign of 1860, nor must they hang their heads at mention of Spoleto, Perugia, 
Castlelfidardo and Ancona. 

Useful maps, notes and bibliography are included. But the Papal Minister 
of Arms was not a Cardinal, undue credence is given to A. M. Sullivan’s valuation 
of himself, Lamoriciére was really driven out of France after Napoleon the Little’s 
coup d'etat, Mr. Berkeley is sometimes inclined to repeat himself and he should 
date all works in his list of authorities. These errors do not detract from the 
prime value of a book that is a model of its class in detail, sober judgment, imparti- 
ality and documentation. As a contribution to the history of Irish soldiers 
abroad, of the Temporal Power, and of the making of United Italy, Mr. Berkeley’s 
work is in the front rank and it is to be hoped he will soon give us his promised 
selection of the Battalion’s official documents. 

The veteran Monsignor Barry is a good representative of the scholarly and 
liberal churchmen and he has witnessed both the temporary passing of the Tem- 
poral Power and its restoration in a different form. This collection of his papers 
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is, in a certain degree, a sequel to the events dealt with by Mr. Berkeley. His 
pen is again busy with the varied aspects of a theme very near his heart, the 
essential democracy of the Catholic Church. In these pages his reflections are 
sent forth with his usual lucidity and charm, lightened here and there with a 
Chestertonian touch, and striking now and again a challenging note. And, as 
we might anticipate, due attention is paid to the share of the Irish people in the 
Church’s progress in the last sixty years, here examined in retrospect. ; 
This book is not only an examination of the forces and movements with which 
the Church is in contact and conflict, it is a prophet’s vision of the future as well. 
“We are laying the foundations of a new Christendom,” says Monsignor Barry, 
“|... the grand event, the golden age, in a world regenerate, will found itself on 
free human choice... It will be a visible Kingdom, yet no force save that of 
opinion will hold its parts in their due place and rank. It will deserve to be called 
an International, but not an Empire.” j 
I confess myself unable to understand how Monsignor Barry reconciles his 
undoubted democracy with the dictatorships of Mussolini and de Rivera, or 
how a writer of his eminence could commit himself to this historical “‘ howler ” 
(p. 16): “Ireland, outside Ulster, won Home Rule in 1917, the ‘ Free State,’ 
with its Government in College Green.” coe 


* * * * * 


AoDH RuapuH. An t-Athair Peadar Ua Laoghaire do sgriobh 6 Leabhar 
Lughaidh f Chléirigh ar a dtugtar Beatha Aodha Ruaidh Ui Dhomhnaill. 
Cuid a hAon. I mBaile Atha Cliath: Brén agus O Nualldin, Teor. 
ll. 132. Is. glan. 

Aith-innsint { seo ar an mbeatha do sgriobh an brathair bocht d’Ord S. 
Proinnsiais tuilleadh is tri céad bliadhain 6 shoin. I nGaoluinn bhinn Chtige 
Mumhan d’aith-sgriobh an t-Athair Peadar an sgéal agus ni ghddh a radh gur 
fia a léigheadh agus a chlébhualadh. As an eagar do rinne an Sagart O 
Murchadha, d’Ord fosa, do tharraing an t-Athair Peadar bun-adhbhar an sgéil 
acht is truagh nach raibh caoi aige ar an dara eagar ceartuighthe, do chuir an 
t-Athair P6él Breathach i gclé i mArchivinm Hibernicum, do léigheadh is do 
sgridughadh sul do chuir sé deireadh le n-a innsint féin. Ni ceart nua-sgéal 
me dhéanamh de shean-sgéal den tsért seo gan bac le sgoldireacht mhaith an 
ae indiu. 

Ni staruidhe acht sgéaluidhe do b’eadh an t-Athair Peadar agus tA a rian 
sin aran leabhran. Acht sar-sgéaluidhe do bhi ann agus is righ-sgéal an innsint 
seo a bhéas an-fhoireannach do macaibh-léiginn ins na sgoileanna. 

Acht ceist agam ar sgoldiribh Gaedhilge Ar gcOmh-aimsire. Cad chuige 
nach bhfuil le faghail uatha cunntas maith beacht ar an da Aodh mor, beatha 
a mbéadh ann an t-adhbhar nua as na ldimhsgribhinnibh, agus mar sin de, a 
thainig as ceilt san Spdinn, i nEirinn agus i Sasanaibh i rith na h-aimsire ata 
caithte 6’n uair do chéad-cheap O Cléirigh an leabhar bunasach ? Sin rud ata 
a dhith go géar ar léighthediri. Ni moladh até ag dul do sgolairi na hEireann 
gan sreath leabhra ar laochraibh Gaedhil san médh nua agus san spiorad nua 
a bheith le faghail an t-am seo de’n 1a. 

G.-O0'S; 
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Wuo MoveD THE SToNE? By Frank Morison. (London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd. 6s. net.) 

____ The chief objection to this book is that the author treats his subject sometimes 
in the manner ofa detective, This isan unpardonable sin. Otherwise it displays 
enthusiasm and conviction, and is full of stimulating comment and intriguing 
inference. 

___ Mr. Morison is very rational and reasonable in his method. And yet an 
irresistible impression lingers in the mind of the reader that the irrationality of 
the gospel stories provides a bigger content for thought than Mr. Morison’s in- 
exorable logic. He asks, “‘ Who moved the stone from Christ’s Tomb?” The 
orthodox answer of the Scriptures attributes this to angelic intervention. Mr. 
Morison assigns it to the power of the risen Lord Himself. He is probably correct. 
And yet the Gospel story gains nothing in inherent strength from the establish- 
ment of this postulate. It only loses a romantic significance. 


* * * * 


THE CriTERION. A Quarterly Review. Edited by T. S. Eliot. October, 1929, 
ee 1930. (London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net 
each). 

In the October Criterion Mr. Humbert Wolfe writes brightly on “‘ Satire,” 
and separates it in a facile way from “the allied arts of the lampoon, the 
parody, the burlesque and allegory.” Mr. Wolfe does not delve very deeply, 
but he is abundantly copious in reference and illustration. Mr. Norman Foerster, 
who carries on the long continued series of articles on Humanism, deals with its 
connection with religion. It is a well-written article persuasively fluent, lucid, 
reasonable, touched with nobility, and within its limits cannot be gainsaid. 
It is locally interesting to find a young Dublin poet, Mr. J. L. Donaghy, represented 
by a long poem in unrhymed irregular form entitled ‘The Fort.” Its meaning 
is obscure except in a broad allegorical sense. But Mr. Donaghy certainly 
impresses one with his ability to use words in definite poetical fashion. Though 
a perusal of “The Fort ” convinced the writer of the elusiveness of this class of 
poetry, it left behind a subconscious experience of pleasant reality, which was 
enjoyable though beyond apprehension by the conscious mind. Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s review of the two volumes of Charlotte Mew’s poems is highly interesting, 
and shows an admirable appreciation of Miss Mew’s qualities, and Mr. W. A. 
Thorpe, writing about “ Greek Lyric Metre ’” by George Thomson, delights with 
the terse vigour of his diction and by a remarkable combination of ancient and 
modern knowledge. 

In the January, 1930, number there is much diversified matter. “ Meaning 
in Art’ by Montgomery Belgion is very dry reading and strikes one as being 
trivial. He is so much out of touch with common human nature as to write 
“Whenever we think, there appears to be a tendency to think rationally or 
logically as farasweareable.” Heappears to know nothing of the mental processes 
of women, the largest portion of humanity. Mr. Ezra Pound writes scrappily 
of translations of ‘‘ Horace,” chiefly 17th and 18th century versions, alleging 
with considerable truth in his opening sentence that “‘ about half the bad poetry 
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in English might seem to have been written under his influence.” Mr. J. M. 
Robertson in “ Shakespearian Idolatry ’’ delivers many shrewd blows chiefly to 
his friend Professor J. Dover Wilson. Discussing incidentally Professor Wilson’s, 
and other writers’ expositions of Lamb’s utterances about Shakespearian tragedy, 
Mr. Robertson writes truly about the value of the theatre’s interpretation of 
Shakespeare. He says “It is mainly Shakespeare, the man of the theatre, as 
some of us insisted long before Mr. Wilson, who has made the English drama a 
permanently great literary phenomenon. But it was not the theatre that taught 
Lamb that, or taught us.” ‘‘ The Doctrine of Felicity ” is a thoughtful and 
pleasantly written essay on “‘ Traherne,” by Mr. T. O. Beachcroft, in which he 
tells us that Traherne shares with Donne the faculty of giving “ the impression 
that one is reading not so much poetic thought cast into words, as the thought 
itself. The words obtrude themselves less and less.” There is a translation 
by Marjorie Gabain of the German story awarded international recognition by 
The Criterion and four European magazines. As the Editorial commentary 
remarks, ‘‘ This story was selected unanimously by the German Committee.... 
and was then approved by the editors of the other four reviews.” It is entitled 
“The Centurion,’’ and is a fine piece of work, and the translation reveals its 
constructive urge and suggests its vision and atmosphere. 


* * * * * 


THE CRITERION. A Quarterly Review. Edited by T. S. Eliot. April, 1930. 
(London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.). 

An unusual array of talent, even for The Criterion, is contained in the list of 
contributors to this number. Mr. Christopher Dawson writes on ‘‘ The End of 
an Age.” Mr. W. T. Lawrence provides one of his illuminating Shakespearean 
Studies in “The Elizabethan Private Playhouse.” There is a story by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare, a characteristic article by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson on ‘‘ War Books,” 
and Mr. Ezra Pound, alive and stimulating as ever, on “‘ Epstein, Belgion and 
Religion.” The reviews are comprehensive, scholarly and. authoritative, and 
alone are well worth the price charged for the publication. 


* * * ms 


BIFUR 3. Editions du Carre four. 20 fr. 


The most interesting feature of this number to Irish readers will be the 
surprisingly effective translation of James Joyce’s “‘ PoemsPenyeach,” by Auguste 
Morel, “Elle pleure sur Rahoon,” and “ Simples ” are particularly successful, 
though the subtle emotional appeal and elusive grace of the originals must have 
proved as baffling to M. Morel as Vertaine’s lyrics are to translators here. Other 
articles of note are “La Position de l’Allemagne,” by Rudolf Kayser, who dis-. 
cusses convincingly young Germany’s present neo-realism which he believes to 
be an inevitable but abortive movement, and Alejo Carpenter’s “ Lettre des 
Antilles,’ describing vividly the negro sorcerers and secret societies of Cuba 
with their curious mixture of Catholicism and African superstition. For admirers 
of the American Ermest Hemingway there is a characteristic sketch. I also 
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enjoyed the charming little fable about a man who climbed the rainbow, by 
Massimo Bontempelli. 

The style of the literary contributions maintains a dexterously high level, 
and some of the photographs are remarkable for brilliance of design. Those of 
crucified Turks and mutilated Chinese will no doubt edify vicarious sadists, 
though this in itself does not seem to justify their inclusion in an otherwise 
distinguished periodical. M. G. 


* * J * * * 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN SoviET Russia. By A. Yugoff, Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1930. 12s. 6d. net.) 


This is an English version, made from a German translation, of a work in 
Russian published last year. In this edition the statistical material has been 
brought up to date as far as possible, and last year’s economic measures in Russia 
have been taken into consideration. 

The author says he wants “to paint an objective picture of the economic 
position of contemporary Russia ’’—a laudable aim. But his objectivity is 
anything but evident in this book. Indeed it is too easy to discern his bias in 
favour of what he doubtless would call a Marxist social-democracy in opposition 
to the Communist Party conception, the proletarian dictatorship prevailing in 
the Soviet State. With that reservation, and taking into account the incom- 
pleteness of the data available to a writer living outside Russia, the author does 
present a study of Russian economic life of some value as a check upon the more 
sympathethic work of, say, Maurice Dobb. And it is of the highest importance 
that the economic, as distinct from the political, situation in Soviet Russia, 
should be critically and scientifically examined. For helping English-speaking 
readers to share in the results of such an examination the publishers and trans- 
lators of this work are to be thanked. 


* * * * * 


Tue Economic History Review. Vol. II., No.2. January, 1930. (London: 
Published for the Economic History Society by A. and C. Black. tos. 6d. 
net.) 


This excellent Review has become an established institution, and to stress 
its merits would now be a work of supererogation. In the current number may 
be specially noted Professor Scott’s British Association paperon Economic Re- 
siliency, Professor Rostovtseff’s on the Decay of the Ancient World and its 
Economic Explanations, Mr. J. L. Hammond’s on the Industrial Revolution and 
Discontent, and Miss J. de Longh’s notes on the International Economic History 
Exhibition at Amsterdam last year. i BR 

The select bibliography in this issue deals with the economic history of 
Wales, and the lists of books and articles cover the recent material on England, 
the United States, Canada, France and Germany. . 


K 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
ALEXANDER Pope, By Edith Sitwell. (London : Faber & Faber, Ltd. 15s. net). 


ALEXANDER Pope. A Bibliography. By Reginald Harvey Griffith. (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press). 

If offered a choice of subjects in a modern Great Writers series, Miss Sitwell, 
one feels, would inevitably have chosen Pope. All the qualities of that poet’s 
verse, his sophistication, his “‘modemism,” his power of satire, his exquisitely 
finished technique, all these are reflected in a minor degree in her own. And 
there is, besides, a spiritual affinity which becomes clear to any reader of this 
impassioned book. 

Amongst his contemporaries Pope did not lack his full mead of praise, and 
this appreciation lasted for the best part of a century. But the Romantic school 
(Byron excepted), held him in scorn and the wave of depreciation, lasting all 
through the nineteenth century, culminated in Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ There are two 
ways of disliking poetry ; one is to dislike it, the other is to read Pope.” 

But like so many other judgments of the nineties, this sentiment no longer 
holds sway, and Miss Sitwell’s defence of the man and the poet is only one of 
many signs of a changed outlook. Her study is at once brilliant and provocative, 
and where she harbours a dislike, she can be violent and unsparing, as when she 
says of T. E. Brown’s well-known poem “ A Garden is a lovesome Place,’’ that it 
leaves her “‘ with a feeling of having been hit over the ear without provocation.” 
The sturdy old Manx schoolmaster would, I imagine, have given an answer in 
kind—even to a lady. But, extravagances apart, the enthusiasm that Miss 
Sitwell has brought to her work has produced a study full of sympathy and in- 
sight. 

From the outset she tramples ruthlessly on preconceived notions about the 
poet. No longer is he the “‘ malicious imp,” the biting and merciless satirist, 
the practised wielder of a finely-tempered rapier with a point not infrequently 
dipped in poison, but a good-hearted philanthropist with a fund of native simpli- 
city, a romantic soured by the envenomed attacks of the ‘“‘ unspeakable Dennis ”’ 
and the rest, a writer of verse that is fresh and ‘“‘dewy.”’ We read of the “ strange, 
murky and tartarean beauty of the Dunciad,” and we are suddenly disturbed in 
our serene contemplation of the smooth and marvellously polished machinery of 
“The Rape of the Lock ”’ by being told that “‘it is as fresh as summer air blowing 
down the dew that tastes of the green leaves on which it has been lying.” Now 
if this had been written of Endymion ! 

If the critical portion of the book is not always as even and measured as 
one would wish, and if there are more purple passages in the best Sitwellian 
manner than will be to everybody’s taste, nevertheless we have here much good 
writing and the setting down of many things that were waiting to be said ; and 
the careful study of the texture of Pope’s verse could hardly be bettered. When 
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she deals with the man as distinct from the poet, Miss Sitwell is less convincing ; 
she may succeed in making him more understandable and more likeable, but to 
‘one reader, at least, she will never succeed in rendering him “lovable.” 

With Dr. Griffith’s book we approach the writings of Pope from the purely 
physical aspect. The motto of the modern American scholar when attempting 
a task of bibliography would appear to be that of Wentworth in Ireland— 
“thorough ”—and the result in the case of Dr. Griffith’s work is a completeness 
which will leave but very little ground for future explorers in the same field to 
cover. 

The author came to his task peculiarly well equipped. Not only is he an 
assiduous collector of Pope and “‘ Popeiana ’’ (his personal library contains some 
500 editions of books by Pope and some 250 books on Pope), but he is also curator 
of the Wenn Library in the University of Texas, which contains one of the finest 
Pope collections in the world. 

The two volumes to hand (a third is projected) deal solely with Pope’s own 
writings, and cover a period of only forty-two years (1709—1751). The magni- 
tude of Dr. Griffith’s task can be realised when it is seen that for that period he 
has given the bibliographical details of no less than 657 books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, not counting an appendix of additions which runs to 56 pages. The 
knotty points surrounding the dates of publication and priority of issue—and 
Pope’s own curious habit of throwing a veil of secrecy around these matters, 
makes some of them all the more puzzling—are handled in a masterly fashion. 
I imagine that in the case of such important first editions as those of The Dunciad 
and The Essay on Man, the Griffith bibliography will have the final word in the 
saleroom. 

The activities of the Dublin pirates are a constant source of bewilderment to 
the compilers of eighteenth century bibliographies, and no sin of omission need 
be charged against the compiler who has not been able to run them all to earth. 
The list in the present volumes is astonishingly full; it duly catalogues the 
Works, printed by Grierson in 1718, the Thoughts on Various Subjects, printed by 
Sylvanus Pepyat in 1737, and the extremely rare Windsor Forest and Rape of 
the Lock, issued by Grierson in 1713. 

In only one instance have I discovered an edition of which there is no mention, 
This is the excessively rare Miscellany Pastorals (by Gay, Pope and Philips) 
“printed by S. Powell, for G. Grierson, Bookseller, at the Two Bibles in Essex 
Street, MDCCIV.”’ The only copy I have seen is one which isin the posses- 
sion of the editor of this Magazine, and which may be unique. In addition to 
the Pastorals, it also contains the famous Criticism on Pastorals, which had first 
appeared in the Guardian the previous year, and in which Pope had abundantly 
proved that a poet could also be a critic, both of his own work and of that of his 
rivals. This would seem to be its first appearance in book form. 

It is some matter for regret that no facsimile title-pages of the scarcer books, 
such as the first editions of The Dunciad or The Rape of the Lock, are found in these 
volumes, but this is about the only fault I have to record. The appearance of 
the third and final volume will be eagerly welcomed. 


A CorRECTION.—In a notice of Mr. Temple Scott’s Bibliography of Gold- 
smith in the last issue, I stated, by a slip, that the Dublin edition of The Haunch of 
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Venison was not mentioned by Mr. Dix in his Handlist of Dublin-printed editions 
of Goldsmith. The book I had in mind was Retaliation, a much scarcer item, 
of which only one copy appears to be known. It was published in 1774, the same 
year as the first London edition. This, by the way, may be as good an oppor- 
tunity as any other to set down, gratefully, how much one comparatively recent 
arrival in the field of bibliography owes to the work of such pioneers as Mr. Dix 
and Dr. Crone. 


* * * * * 


BOOK CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bertram Rota, 76a Davies Street, London, W.1, has given us in his 
Catalogue, No. 16, a fascinating array of first editions, association copies and 
autograph letters by modern authors and, as it seems to me, at prices which, 
considering the condition of the items, are most reasonable. Amongst the items 
of Irish interest I note a set of The Shanachie (1906-7) in the original wrappers, a 
condition in which it is of considerably higher value than in the white buckrum 
in which it was issued at a later date. Synge, Yeats, A.E., Lady Gregory—in 
fact nearly every Irish writer of note contributed to its pages during its too brief 
life-time, and its first number contains a story, The Miraculous Revenge, by 
Bernard Shaw, which, as far as I know, has not been reprinted. Amongst the 
autograph letters is one of 24 pp. from George Moore, dated from Dublin, July, 
IgO1, in which he informs his correspondent that he “ has left England for ever.”” 
An interesting item that for any biographer of the greatest living master of English 


prose. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Quaritch’s Catalogue, No. 432, will interest all collectors of 18th 
century authors, but it will have a special value for students of Swift. In addition 
to such unprocurable (not to say unique) items as “‘ A Hue and Cry after Dismal,” 
“ Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation” and ‘‘ The Drapier’s Miscellany” (of 1733), 
we are offered no less than three copies of the Gulliver's Travels of 1726. One of 
these (Vol. 2 only), is of outstanding importance, for it contains, according to a 
contemporary inscription on its title-page, “the author’s own Amendments.” 
Mr, Quaritch devotes almost two pages to a collation of this volume with the Ford 
copy (in the Forster Collection) and the Faulkner edition of 1735. ; 

Amongst the Goldsmith entries are first editions of The Vicar of Wakefield (two 
copies), The Traveller, the much rarer Retaliation, The Citizens of the World, and 
The Deserted Village. Part 2 of the catalogue consists of books printed in the 
Nineteenth Century, and, I notice, offers many rare things from the library of 
Sir Edmund Gosse. Amongst these I find a copy of a little volume which has 
long been a favourite of mine The Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Doherty, 1849. Its 
author is described in a foot-note as “the original of Thackeray’s ‘ Captain 
Shandon’ ” ; but Maginn was something more than that. He was the wittiest 
man of his generation, and, I should think (with the possible exception of Charles 
Lamb) the best companion of his day. 


